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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
TO A COURSE ON ANATOMY, 
BY 
ARTHUR JACOB, M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy in 


Tur Rovat Courece or Suncrons iN 
Inecanp. 


Delivered in the Hall of the College, 
Oct. 31, 1831, 

GrentLemen,—bBefore entering upon the 
topics proper to the preliminary course upon 
comparative anatomy, which by the direc- 
— of the College | am about to deliver, 

1 shall take the liberty of drawing your ut- 
tention to some general observations of an 
introductory nature, having relation to the 
four following subjects. 

ist. The ignorance of medical men of 
their influence in the body politic, and of 
the means by which it may be best extended. 

2nd. Prebeniocal jealousies and divi- 
sions, and their inevitable consequences. 

3rd. The pernicious influence of old and 
decrepit institutions upon the interests of 
medical science. 

4th. The characteristic want of enter- 
prise of the Irish nation. 

It is a maxim of the illustrious Bacon that 
knowledge is power. This maxim I quoted 
upen a former occasion, and, notwithstand- 
ing the puny attempts which have been 
made to cast ridicule on me for, forsooth, 
using so hacknied a quotation, | am so well 
pleased with its purport and bearing, that 
1 feel no hesitation in again resorting to it. 
Some indeed there are who would fain con- 
ceal beneath the mantle of Bacon, stunted 
minds, and pretensions of the very lowest 
order, and the knowledge of this fact is the 
only thing which could induce me to enter- 
tain even a momentary doubt of the pro- 
priety of confirming my own views by ex- 
tracts from the writings of the crlebrated 
founder of experimental philosophy. 1 
should not wish to be associated with daws 
who deck themselves out in plumes which 
are either stolen or borrowed. But neither 
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should I decline to stand beneath the um- 
brage of amighty name, from the paltry fear 
of being considered common-place, or de- 
stitute of originality. 

Tbe aphorism of Bacon just quoted, if 
generally true, asis universally admitted, is 
more especially applicable to the cultivator 
of the medical sciences. ‘The success of the 
medical ‘practitioner is, no doubt, greatly 
dependent upon the accuracy and extent of 
his professional acquirements. But what I 
am particularly anxious to impress upon you 
here is, that the medical student should not 
remain satisfied with the knowledge of 
purely professional subjects. He should be 
a zoologist, a mineralogist, a geologist, and 
an agriculturist. He should study the geo- 
graphy and statistics of bis own and toreign 
countries, and make himself familiar with 
their animal, vegetable, and fossil produe- 
tions ; for he may rest assured, that his re- 
putation in the society in which his lot shall 
ultimately be cast, will depend nearly as 
much upon his general information, as upon 
his kuowledge of professional subjects. 
When you are sent for by « country gentle- 
man, he will form his opinion of even your 
medical attainments, by the observations 
which you may happen to let fall in refer- 
ence to his own avocations, If you can 
suggest an improved method of manufactur- 
ing his butter, tilling his land, or curing his 
hunter, he will conclude that you are a doc- 
ter above the common run, and when you 
come to operate upon, or prescribe for him- 
self or daughter, his confidence in your skill 
will be proportioned to the extent of infor- 
mation which he has found you to possess 
upon other subjects. On the contrary, 
should your observations upon general to- 
pics be trifling, or grossly imcorrect, your 
character is irretrievably lost, and by a pro- 
cess of reasoning which, by the way, is pro- 
bably not very inconclusive, your ignorance 
in one department is considered as proof 
positive of your incompetence in another. 
And here it occurs to me to remark, that 
if the medical man be influenced by the most 
powerful motives to acquire an extended 
knowledge of natural science, so is he also 
in the predicament of haviug most time and 
opportunity to devote to their cultivation, 
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When a student, he must necessarily apply | ture to assert that your exclusively profes- 
himself to botany and chemistry, sciences | sional studies are too numerous or too ur- 
which, when properly fathomed, open an| gent to allow of the prosecution of those 
easy route to agriculture, mineralogy, and | other branches of knowledge, the impor- 
geology; while the minute knowledge of tance of which I have beeu labouring to im- 
anatomy and physiology, guaranteed by a press upon yout Again, then, let me enjoin 
ical education, constitutes the best foun-| upon you the necessity of cultivating the 
dation for a more extended examination of natural sciences. Should you wish an illus- 
the animal series. As a practitioner too, tration of the effect of such studies upon 
particularly if resident in the country, dur- | the medical profession, | would point your 
ing his daily visits he has perpetual oppor- | attention to a In Paris the physician 
tunities of revising and correcting that in- | ranks decidedly higher than either the law- 
formation upon natural history which, when’ yer or the divine, and when we inquire for 
a pupil, he acquired. The insect tribe, the | the reason it is readily found in their supe- 
vegetable kingdom, fossil products, the rior scientific acquirements, particularly in 
never-ceasing meteorological changes, are the different branches of knowledge sus- 
ever present in his rides and walks, and ceptible of important practical applications, 
furnish perpetual themes of instruction and| In these countries the medical man is not 
amusement ;—ay, of amusement and re-| with the government an object of any very 
creation I will repeat, for while I can con-| special regard. His influence in society 
ceive no greater cause of unhappiness than | however is great, when based upon high 
the possession of a mind so uncultivated as | attainments ; and, moreover, it is an influ- 
to derive no pleasure from the contemplia-| ence which no government can take away 
tion of the cumeene of nature, so I hold! or bestow. ‘Ihe reputation thus acquired, 
that there is no higher source of enjoyment | is also seldom diminished by those vices of 
than the power of discerning in the works of| personal demeanour so observable in the 
the creation the various uses, purposes, and | other professions. For his intercourse 
designs, for which they were called into! with the high and the low, the rich and 
existence, | the poor, the plebeian and the aristocrat, 
But I shall be told that the medical stu-|has taught him the just mean between 
dent does not possess time for the prosecu- | servility and arrogance, and enabled him 
tion of such pursuits, and that, though he |to discharge, to the satisfaction of all 
did, the advantages thence expected to re-|ranks of society, the high duties which 
sult, are more than problematical. The lat- | his profession imposes upon him. 
ter part of this objection has I trust been | Medical men, | have said, do not enjoy 
satisfactorily answered. And as for the | much of the patronage of these countries ; 
argument ot want of time, it is, I conceive, | and if the government did them bare justice, 
still more untenable. Should you, Gentle-|they would probably not be disposed to 
men, retire to bed fuddled at twelve, rise complain on this head. Other professions 
with a headach at nine, and between break-| have not acquired much credit from their 
fast and Saunders’ News-Letter be detained intercourse with the state, and it is not 
within until the clock has struck eleven, likely that physicians or surgeons would be 
should you then set about your medical | more fortunate. Of all individuals, indeed, 
studies with feelings of apathy and languor, the medicul man should eschew politics. 
and dividing your attention between them|The Whig and the Tory, the radical and 
and the cigar, consume, in the imperfect! the ultra, stand in equal need of his assist- 
performance of a single duty, that time | ance ; but if he starts as a political zealot, 
which, if properly applied, would still be | it will be impossible for him to extend be- 
sufficient for the tolerable execution of all, | yond a single party the sphere of bis pro- 
then, Gentlemen, you will undoubtedly fessional exertions, unless, indeed, he be 
have little interval for the cultivation of|one of those degraded men, the nature of 
extra-professional knowledge. From expe-| whose profession of public faith depends 
rience, however, I can say that the student | upon the society which he happens to be in. 
who complains of want of time, is him- | And even in such case he will deceive him- 
self in fault, and that by the very complaint | self much if he supposes that his real cha- 
he convicts himself of the abuse of precious racter will not be finally laid open, and his 
moments never after to be recalled. Here | want of principle exposed to the just indig - 
is a book written by the Lord Chancellor of | nation and contempt of men of every poli- 
England ; it is denominated the Working | tical creed. 1 beg, however, you will not 
Man's Companion, and demonstrates by understand me to preach a sermon on 
irresistible reasoning the salutary influence | political servility. | Maintain,—above all 
which the successive improvements in ma- | things maintain, your independence of cha- 
chinery have had upon the condition of the | racter, and judge freely and boldly of public 
labouring classes. Which of you, after the |men and public measures, But I caution 
perusal of this admirable volume, will ven-/you, for the sake of your character, and 
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with a view of ensuring your success, | established, the Irish Parliament, a body of 


against becoming fiery partisans or noisy which { am glad to have any-thing ent 
zealots. | or creditable to record, provided by distinct 


We are, Gentlemen, an important body 
in the state, important from our numbers, 
our services, but above all from the preva- 
lence amongst us of a taste for useful know- 
ledge, and from our actual acquirements in | 
those sciences, whose rise or fall, whose 
progress or decline, is the best index of 
the state of nations, being the great springs 
of individual prosperity, and of national 
power, We are not, nevertheless, in any 
way favoured or adopted by the state ; and 
upou this head we utterno murmurs. Itis, 
however, with us a cause ef legitimate mur- 
muring, and well-founded complaint, that 
we should upon every occasion be legislated 
for in the British Parliament in the spirit’ 
of the meanest hostility. Before me lies a 
parliamentary document in which it is 
gravely recommended that physicians and 
surgeons should be excluded from the 
benefit of the universally-recognised maxim 
which states ‘* that the labourer is worthy 
of bis hire,” and that they should be call- 
ed upon to discharge, gratuitously, services 
of he most onerous and dangerous de-) 
scription. I will not go so far as to say that 
the policy of such a regulation may not with 
propriety be made the subject of discussion 


enactment that a surgical board should sit 
in Dublin, and that no individual should 
be set over a county infirmary who had 
not satisfied this board of his competency 
to discharge the duties which, in virtue of 
such appointment, would devolve upon him. 
Does any-body dispute the propriety of 
such a regulation? Now what followed 
next? Why, simply an abolition of the 
board, and a transference to the censors of 
this College of the duties which it previ- 
ously discharged. If I am asked why the 
diplomatist of London is not eligible to 
such situations, 1 answer that he is, as soon 
as he has satisfied the body appointed for 
such purpose of his possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications. But if 1 am further 
asked why the Londoner should be required 
to submit himself to the ordeal of a second 
examination, | am compelled to avow the 
opinion—ist, That the electors to the situ- 
ations in question are not competent judges 
of medical pretensions; and, 2nd, That § 
license from a college does not always 
guarantee that degree of professional know- 
ledge which should be possessed by him 
who is to discharge the responsible duties 
of an infirmary surgeon. The hospital is the 


in reference to large hospitals established | poor man’s patrimony, and the attainments 
in towns, and which prove to the medi-|of him who is to preside over it should be 


| 


cal attendants sources of enormous indirect | 


determined by tests of the most rigorous 
emolument. But this I will assert, that the | and unexceptionable description. I shall 
recommendation of the applicetion of such|say nothing of the course pursued else- 
a principle to the county infirmaries of Ire-| where ; but this I will boldly assert, that 
land, if it does argue a profound ignorance of here the conditions necessary to a satis- 
the state of the profession in Great Britain, | factory decision are fulfilled. The exami- 
certainly betrays a perfect unconcern for the nation is conducted by individuals sworn to 
interests of the poor, and a spirit of the gross- | do justice, and (a thing which I would par- 
est injustice towards medical practitioners. | ticularly insist upon) it takes place in open 

And here, Gentlemen, I shall advert, | court, in presence of the entire profession. 
though very tenderly, to another topic.| Lastly, the examiners have no motive for 
An attempt has recently been made, and) winking at the ignorance ot the candidate, 
by an Irish member too, to deprive the) for, in the event of Sis admission, they do 
Irish surgeon of a privilege, and the Irish | not divide amongst them a single sixpence, 
pauper of a protection, secured to them by | When otber bodies conform to ug by the 
act of Parliament. The exclusive right of! adoption of similar regulations, it will be 
the former to the county infirmaries of Ire- | high time for them to talk of our monopoly, 
land has been denominated a monopoly, and and I for one shall then be ready to relin- 
as all monopolies are odious, particularly at quish a privilege, to the exclusive posses- 
the present crisis, the throwing open, a8 it|sion of which 1 can no longer urge an 


is denominated, of the Irish county hos- 
pitals, was looked upon as a feat which 
might be easily achieved. There is nothing 
new in this species of tactics, The de- 
struction of the dog, you know, is secured, 
by shouting out that he labours under hy- 
drophobia, and the same trick it was con- 
ceived might be successfully practised 
against the Irish surgeon. But what was 
the origin of the arrangement to which the 
term ‘‘ monopoly”’ is applied ? 

es were first 





When the county 


equitable claim. 

the next point to which I would briefly 
draw your attention, is the necessity there 
is for the harmony and cordial co-operation 
of the different branches and members of 
the medical profession, with a view to the 
interests of the body at large. Many in- 
deed are short-sighted enough to think, 
that the depression of their more successtul 
brethren must lead to their own elevation, 
and some, it is said, are base enough to act 
upon such an opinion, and by misrepresen- 
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tation and calumny attempt to undermine |exertion. No prize in this life is won with- 
the jon of their competitors. I trust out exertion, and it does not become medi- 
that this does not often occur, avd of this I cal men, who of all others should possess 
am certain, that it must always fail of its manly minds and a philosophic spirit, to 
object. The calumniator is finally brought repine at not being exempted from the com- 
to shame, while the injured party is raised mon lot of humanity. Contrast your con- 
still higher in the pute estimation. I do dition with that of the other professions, 
not caution you against resorting to such and then say whether you stand in a disad- 
practices, for to suppose vou capable of them | vantageous position. ‘‘ Galenus dat opes, 
would be to offer you the grossest insult. Justinianus honores.” This proposition, 
Bickerings and jealousies Will, however, | which is at least one half true, should re- 
arise even amongst honourable men. These | concile you to the career upon which you 
also you should shun as unworthy of the are about to start. Wealth, honourubly 
of a high-minded and liberal pro- acquired, is a proud distinction, and if 
fession, and you may rest assured that/ribands and garters do not descend in 
wherever they prevail, they lower the cha- | such profusion upon the disciple of Galen 
racter, and thus materially ise the |as upon the follower of Justinian, he has 
interests, of all medical men. ‘To muintain/| learned to estimate such baubles at their 
our legitimate influence, unioa is indis-| proper value, and to feel » much more ex- 
pe le; and I may add, that by energy | quisite satisfaction from the retrospect of a 
proper co-operation, this influence may | life usefully and honourubly spent, and the 
be greatly extended, and you may emanci-/respect of the society in which he has 
pate yourselves from some serious griev- | lived. 
ances under which you at present labour. The next point to which I proposed 
Medical men are found, throughout this | drawing your attention, but upon which | 
great city, daily performing the most labo-/|can touch but lightly, is the impediment 
*rious, dangerous, and important services, | thrown in the way of medical instruction, 
and performing them gratuitously. For|by antiquated and decrepit institutions, 
services, however, they receive little | which, however well adapted to the period 
credit. A few pompous and officious indi-|at which they were founded, are no lair 
viduals, who act under the name of govern- | in harmony with the spirit or the wants of 
ors to our charitable iustitutions, are consi- | the age, and which, for the:public benefit, 
dered the exclusively meritorious parties,|should be speedily modified. The mis- 
while the physician and surgeon are looked | chievous influence of these establishments 
upon as giving their assistance solely with |is pretty extensively felt; but in this un- 
a view to their own advancement. This|fortunate country they operate with pecu- 
crying grievance, Gentlemen, this mon-/liar malignity. A charter, for example, 
strous injustice, you have it in your own|was conferred some centuries ago by a 
power to abate. Combine, if necessary, | Scottish king, and in virtue of this act of 
but at all events conduct your dispensaries | royal favour, and to secure to a set of gen- 
at your own expense ; you will thus get rid /tiemen, of whose respectability I entertain 
of the hardship of which I have just com-|no doubt, enormous incomes, the Irish 
plained, and be also relieved from the an-/| pupil is made the object of a fraud, and 
noyance of soliciting subscriptions from | the Irish teacher the object of gross injus- 
individuals, before whom you cannot but |tice. In this country we can boast of a free 
feel humiliated in appearing as petitioners. | press; but in it there exists no liberty of 
I speak upon this subject with the benefit|teaching. The certificates of myself and 
of experience, and I am enabled toadd, that | colleague, who have spent our lives in ana- 
it is from institutions conducted upon this | tomical researches, when presented in Edin- 
plan, that professional character, credit,| burgh, are contumaciously rejected ; and 
and success, are most certain to flow. It is | this, notwithstanding the permission which 
the best route with which I am acquaiuted to| 1 possess, urder the seal of their Univer- 
medical distinction. It is also one which | sity, to teach wheresoever I choose, the dif- 
almost every individual may pursue. Do ‘ferent branches of medical science. How 
not, discouraged by temporary difficulties, | long will this system of partiality and im- 
flinch from the field of professional compe-| posture be permitted to exist? This is 
tition, nor, on the other hand, resort to any }a question to which I shall not venture 
discreditable mode of obtaining notoriety. upou giving any response. The period, 
Animated by zeal, guided by honour, and | however, is, I tirmly believe, not very re- 
armed with knowledge, you will ultimately | mote, when medical reform will be as loudly 
triumph over every obstacle. 1 did my-| demanded us political reform is at present, 
self s: seven long years in this metropo- | and when the undue advantages of indivi- 
lis without any professional income. But! duals must be sacrificed to a paramount ob- 
instead of cooling my ardour, | can truly | ject—the public weal. 
say that it but stimuleted me to iucreased| But if you cannot cure (I address myself 
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to students), you have it at least in your! their friends upon anticipated mishaps, and 
power to mitigate the evil of which we all|thus contribute, as far as in them lies, to 
complain. Abstain from supporting a sys- | verify the evils which they predict. Against 
tem under which you experience nothing |this miserable propensity, so common 
but injury and insult. But you will ask, | amongst us, I caution you to be upon your 
How can this be done consistently with our| guard. 1 do not urge you to be projectors, 
obtaining medical degrees? ‘The method is lor the abettors of visionary schemes. But 
s mple, and I am happy to announce to you! when a measure is proposed, which in its 
that it is already in full operation. There | conseq promises to be beneficial, 
exists, Gentlemen, a University which dis- | whether to our profession exclusively or to 
dains the sordid and selfish policy upon | the public at large, exercise upon it, I he- 
which we have been animadverting. ‘The | seech you, a manly and independent judg- 
College of Glasgow receives the certificates | ment, and do not co-operate with the ene- 
issued from this school, and certain I am, | mies of all improvement, by declaring that 
that, unless the Irish student be the most|to be impracticable against which, m alk 
gullible of human beings, it will have, in a! probability, hostility is directed, because of 
short time, ample reason to congratulate | its threatening to restore rights usurped, or 
itself upon the results of its liberality. If| abolish privileges detrimental to the public 





any of you then lay stress upon a medical | 
degree, by all means resort to the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow ; and, when you have ac- 
quired its parchment, do not for a moment 
consider it a less creditable document than 
that which is to be had thirty miles further 
on, at an enormously increased expenditure 
of time and money. If you estimate Uni-| 
versities by their wealth, that of Glasgow is | 
rich ; if by their antiquity, it is old; or if,| 
which is the best measure of all, by the 
number of distinguished professors which | 
have taught within their walls, I still do not | 
know any which can advance higher claims | 
than that of Glasgow to your confidence and 
respect. It was in Glasgow the Simpsons 
improved and taught the mathematical 
sciences, that Black made his immortal dis- 
covery of latent heat, and that the great 
Watt applied this discevery in the construc- 
tion of the double condensing engine ; and, 
finally, it was there that Cullen commenced 
a career which is ever referzed to as an era 
in practical medicine. 

A word now, Gentlemen, and I have done, 
upon a great imperfection in the Irish cha- 
racter, which I have long observed and 
sincerely deplored, namely, our apathy upon 
matters of great public moment, and our 
general want of enterprise. We are usually 
considered a readily-excited, a mercurial 
people ; and, it must be admitted, that there 
are stimuli by which we are easily roused to 
action. But let some public object be pro- 
posed, such as forming a canal, constructing 
a railway, instituting a journal, or founding 
an hospital, we are the most unaccountably 
cold and timid people in existence. The 
speculation will, in fact, either not be en- 
tered upon at all, or in a spirit which is sure 
to determine its failure. And, during the 
progress of the experiment, those who are 
not immediately interested in its success, 
will not, as might reasonably be expected of 
them, look on with neutrality, and abide the 
event. Far from it; they magnify the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking, condole with 





interests. 





CASE OF 
VAGINAL HERNIA. 
By Joux Tavxor, Esq. Surgeon, Liverpool. 


Amonc the various and complicated ma- 
ladies connected with parturition, vaginal 
hernia is one of the most rare and not least 
complicated ; it is presented to our conside- 
ration in its most important state when it 
offers an obstruction to delivery, which it 
must almost invariably do, if the female un- 
fortunately doomed to suffer this accident 
become pregnant, and the prolapsed intes- 
tine be not reduced by the assistance of the 
accoucheur before the os uteri is much ex- 
panded ; or, as in the case to be related, the 
contents of the sac return spontaneously 
within the abdomen a short time before the 
parturient action commences. ‘This remark- 
able feature, spontaneous retraction, forms a 
peculiar contrast to other cases of the kind, 
and is probably the only merit the present 
details possess, to recommend them to the 
notice of the profession. 

As the accident under consideration oc- 
curred to the patient (an intelligent young 
female about 22 years of age) shortly after 
an accouchment at which another surgeon 
presided, I was not made acquainted with 
the particulars of its origin and —_ 
until some months afterwards, and then only 
from her own description. 

It appears that on the third or fourth day 
after her first delivery, while sitting on a 
chair, she felt something give way with- 
in her that produced a sensation of fulness 
in the upper part of the vagina, and she im- 
mediately became sick and faint ; the cir- 
cumstance was mentioned to her attendant 
on his next visit, and a fear expressed that 
something was wrong in the passage; ithad 
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not, however, the effect of awak ing a 
suspicion that any injury had occu to 
his patient, for he observed that the sensa- 
tion was merely the effect of nervous appre- 
hension, The complaint was thereiore 
suffered to pass unnoticed until November 


1829 (ten months from its gccurrence ), when | 


she applied to me for rehef. 

On a close interrogation of the patient, to 
acquire a just diagnosia of the incipient 
symptoms, | was informed that she had ex- 
perienced a tedious labour, attended with 
an unusual degree of fatigue and muscular 
exhaustion, and asevere cough ; the tumour 
was represented as having commenced at 
the upper part of the vagina, conveying the 
impression of a globular substance the size 
of @ walnut lying across from side to side. 
In a short time afterwards, and during the 
progressive increase of the tumour, an aper- 
ture was discovered in its lower extremity, 
through whicha yellowish discharge issued, 
and occasionally some coagulated blood. 
When I was consulted the tamour had de- 


scended so low as completely to fill the | 


vagina, and be felt on a horizontal plane 
with the labia externally ; a tenacious white 
mucous discharge was secreting profusely 
from its outer surface, which excited great 
alarm in the patient’s mind, and induced her, 
more immediately, to apply for relief, as she 
imagined it gave rise to the numerous traia 
of accompanying sympathetic affections,—a 
sensation of great weight and dragging 
about her hips and loins, a severe pain in 


the back in walking, shooting pains down 


the thighs, and faintuess on the least exer- 
tion. I could also perceive that she had 
contracted the hubit of bearing the body 


{patient once only, when she informed me 
the tumour was beyond her control, that 
she had given up the use of the pessary, and 
had submitted to the inconvenience of walk- 
ing great distances (certainly under an im- 
proved state of health) with a substance the 
size of a small orange protruded through the 
| labia. 

On the 2d of February last, I was en- 
gaged to attend at her approaching accouch- 
ment, predicted to happen about the latter 
end of May. 1 was somewhat amazed when 
informed, that she was then five or six 
months advanced in pregnancy; that the 
tumour of the vagina was larger than ever, 
and had latterly put on a new character, dis- 
engaging air at times with a smart report, 
when she sat down suddenly ; that for some 
time back she had been compelled to use 

|purgatives to procure stools, and also to 
support the tumour with her hand during 
that evacuation. This discovery unsettled 
my former views of the case, and clearl 
proved, that the tumour which had all along 
been taken for the uterus, on the faith of a 
‘mere verbal description, must be some ad- 
ventitious substance; 1 therefore resolved 
to wait until the event of labour should dis- 
close its true nature, before I formed any 
theory or preconceived notion of what it 
might probably be. However, on the 19th 
| February, three months before the expected 
jtime, | was summoned to attend her in la- 
;bour, and received the following account 
of the silent preparations for its approach. 
On Saturday evening, the 18th, finding 
herself rather better than she had been for 
some weeks previously, she accompanied 
| her husband in paying visits to some friends ; 





forwards, in an angular direction from the on her return home, being fatigued, she 
thighs, in walking. From the considera-|took a hearty supper and went to bed; 
tion of the origin and progress of the | while undressing herself, the tumour spon- 
tumour, the patient having the power taneously receded from the vagina, so that 
of completely returning it so as to be/|not a vestige of it could be felt ; a cheerful 
of no further inconvenience to her, together | buoyancy of spirits accompanied its dis- 
with the attendant symptomatic affections, 2ppearance, a a degree of comfort that 
1 was induced (an examination per vaginam |she had not experienced for some years ; 
being declined) to pronounce the case a/ indeed, to use her own remark, she stepped 
prolapsus uteri. ‘into bed as lightly as ever she had done in 
Accordingly she was recommended to keep | her lite, and slept a good night! This cir- 
her bed, or recline on a sofa, for a week or cumstance had never occurred before, for 
two, and before rising to havea pessary in-|tle tumour had resisted every effort to re- 
troduced to support the uterus. ‘This in- | duce it for the last few months. 
junction was partially complied with—some| On examination, I found the right wall 


little rest having been enjoyed ; an Indian | of the vagina full of rage, or puckered folds 


rubber pessary was in the mean time daily 
introduced by a female friend, and answer- 

ed our intention rery well, retaining the} 
tumour in situ if gentle exercise only were| 
used; but an inability to pass the feces | 
without the previous removal of the pessary | 
was 4 strong impediment to its perfect use- 
fuluess. Some months thus d away 
under the wearisome burden of an irremedi- | 








of the mucous membrane, stretching across 
in an antero-posterior direction, and pro- 


jected forwards in a crescentic form, with 


the convexity towards the left side, con- 
stituting nearly the segment of a circle 
of two inches in diameter. A protracted, 
though violent, parturient action, accompa- 
nied with an incessant disposition to vomit, 
and an occasional ejection of the contents of 





able accident, during which time 1 saw the | the stomach, continued for twenty-eight 
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hours; it was then terminated by the deli- | acquired an inflammatory disposition, owing 
very of a full child, bearing evident | probably to the pressure of the fetal head 
marks of having been dead some days. The on the hernial sac exciting peritoneal in- 
foetus in the first order of Ban- | flammation, and communicating that inflam- 
delveque’s natural presentations of the | mation to otber parts of the peritoneum by 
head, with the vertex behind the left ace- contiguous sympathy; it could not have 
tabulum, and the anterior fontanelle, before been produced by the return of the bowel, 
the right sacro-iliac symphisis, the relaxed | or it would have occurred in the interval of 
mucous foliis of the vagina, in my estima- ease enjoyed between the spontaneous re- 
tion, offering the principal resistance to the turn of the tumour and the first uterine pain. 
expulsive efforts of the uterus and muscular In the space of three weeks, a truss, con- 
system, each fold requiring, like the mar- trived at the suggestions of my friend Mr. 


gin of the perineum, to be assisted over 
the os frontis. 


The day after her delivery, the patient 
complained of severe pain in the inguinal and 
lumbar regions of the right side, occurring 
spasmodically every few minutes, with cor- 
responding intervals of ease, resembling 
spasm of the muscular coat of the colon; 
the knees, during pain, being retracted upon 
the abdomen, the countenance pale and 
anxious, and the bowels constipated ; the 
infusion of senna mixture, and warm tomen- 
tations, were prescribed, which had the ef- 
fect of relieving the bowels ; but the pain 
of the groin increasing next day, required 
the use of the lancet, and towards evening 
the application of leeches: when these 
measures had been effected the pain gra- 
dually subsided, and the patient obtained 
refreshing sleep. 


On the third day after delivery, the ori- 


ginal tumour again descended into the va- 
gina, and increased in size daily as the pa- 
tient gained strength. On the fifth day I 
obtained an examination, and found a 
tumour as large as a middle-sized oval pes- 
sary, occupying the posterior commissure 
of the labia, below their external surface. 
‘Tracing it up to the right sacro-iliac symphi- 
sis, or an intermediate point between that 
and the mesial line, I discovered its surface 
to be smooth, and continuous with the va- 
ginal mucous membrane; its bulk dimi- 
nished on the slightest touch, and passed 
up altogether at an attempt to reproduce it 
for further investigation ; no ulcerated spot 
could be perceived, but the secretion had 
commenced flowing since the wall of the 
vagina had again been distended. 

With these facts before me, and the re- 
collection of the symptoms present during 
the latter end of gestation, I immediately 
concluded the case to be a hernia, which 
had protruded the peritoneum and pelvic 
fascia, lying within the triangular space, or 
cul de sac, formed by the broad ligament of 
the uterus, the body of the sacrum and the 
rectum. After this investigation I could 
account for the pain experienced in the in- 
guinal and lumbar regions, by supposing 
the mesentery, mesocolon, or some other 
sustaining part of the peritoneum, to have 


| Dawson,*one of the hospital surgeons of 
— town, was applied to support the tu- 
mour after its reduction, and prevent its re- 
descent : so long as the patient remained 
‘quiet in the house this plan was effectual, 
| but after walking out of doors a short dis- 
tance, the pressure of the pad on the irrita- 
ble lining membrane of the sac created so 
)much constitutional or irritative fever, that 
I was induced, after a few trials, to desist 
‘using it altogether, and to leave the case 
‘entirely without remedy. In this condition 
|she now passes a tolerably comfortable ex- 
jistence, and is enabled to walk about at 
pleasure ; the pendent tumour, without the 
vagina, being about as large asa middle- 
| sized orange. 
| On examining the records of the principal 


} 


‘writers on midwifery, I find this disorder 


_ | pretty well defined, though few examples 


are brought forward in illustration: four 


} cases in point are related in the 2d volume 


of Smellie’s Midwifery, one of which only is 
strictly vaginal, the others constituting a 
collateral disorder—perineal hernia. If I 
may be allowed, I would designate these 
two forms of hernia as one and the same 
malady, the expulsed intestine having burst 
the same inclosure, and taken the same 
course, with this difference, that in the for- 
mer the contents of the sac follow the curve 
of the vagina forwards and escape at the 
fourchette, invested with a portion of the 
vaginal mucous membrane; while in the 
latter, that part of the recto-vaginal cellular 
tissue lying immediately contiguous to the 
rectum, is separated from its connexions by 
the protruding hernia, which takes a paral- 
lel course in contact with that intestine, and 
terminates at one side of the perineum. Of 
the two forms, as concerns midwifery, the 
perineal is most dangerous; not being so 
readily within reach of the accoucheur, 
consequently not capable of an easy re- 
duction. 
Liverpool, Oct. 24th, 1831. 











MR. KRUGER’S CASE OF STONE. 


lithotrity on account of his age, his irrita- 
bility, the impediment that the scrotal tu- 
mour offered to the free exercise of instra- 
ments, and from there being present a stone 
of considerable size. The patient's intrea- 
ties, however, overcame the Baron’s reluc- 
tance, and the operation was fixed for the 
26th. 
. , . August 26. A glyster of warm water hav- 
To the Editor of Tue Laxcst. ing been previously given, the bladder was 
Sin,—If you think the following case | injected, and a preliminary examination in- 
worthy of a place in the pages of your Jour- stituted, which discovered the presence of 
nal, I shall be glad of its insertion. I have | more than one stone. The bladder contract- 
related it, not with a view of depreciating ‘ing and voiding its contents rapidly, the 
the operation of lithotrity, but to show that! operator was glad to seize the first stone bis 
lithotrity is not, in every instance, free from instrument met with; this happened to be 
risk, nor devoid of subsequent suffering. a small one, it was immediate'y crushed, 
In cases where there ure small stones, un- and a considerable quantity of it brought 
accompanied by other disease, there can be | away ; some warm water was again injected, 
no question that this additioa to our surgery | which got rid of much of the remaining 
is highly valuable. ‘To the ingenuity and! portion. The operation lasted but a few 
reat manipular dexterity of the Baron | minutes, was accomplished with great faci- 
Heurteloup, I feel much pleasure in bearing lity, and did not appear to produce much 
a testimony. jpain. ‘The patient pnt Pas merely of the 
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STONE IN THE BLADDER. 
UNSUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCE OF 


LITHOTRITY, 











I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
James Knucer, Surgeon. 
Bognor, October 22, 1851, 


CASE. 


distension when the bladder was injected, 
and of the instrament hurting the urethra 
from its large size. 

For some hours afterwards there was an 
incessant desire to pass the urine, some de- 
tritus being every now and then voided, 


William Beachum, et. 60, by trade a|and considerable pain was felt in the peri- 
blacksmith, living in Feipham, near Bognor,|n#um and course of the urethra; these 
is the subject of an irreducible scrotal her-| symptoms subsided, and for two days he ap- 
nia of the left side, and has been afflicted | peared very comfortable; then returned the 
with symptoms of stone during the last year! trequent micturition; the urine became dis- 
and a half. The health, which hitherto|coloured, loaded with mucus and occasion- 
has been tolerable, is now, June 29, 1851, ally containing a fragment of stone. The 
a good deal disturbed; there is loss of abdomen enlarged and got tense ; there were 


strength, appetite, and flesh, and complaint 
of pain in the perinzum ; the urine has been 
every now and then discoloured, but not 
bloody ; it is at present mixed with mucus, 
and passed in the day-time very frequently, 
especially on any bodily exertion. The 
mmtroduction of a catheter immediately de- 
tected a stone ; leeches were applied to the 
perinaum : lig. potasse and tr, opii given 
every six hours, and afteraday or two the 
inf. cuse. ¢. soda. 

August 10. The patient is much better; 
catheterism has been employed three times, 
each introduction was followed by rigor and 
slight fever, continuing, the first and last 
time, but a few hours ; the second, nearly two 
days. A fortnightback inflammation of the 
left testicle came on spontancously ; this 
was subdued by the usual means, and has 
lett but very slight enlargement. 

The health is now pretty good, the 


fever and pain in the perineum. Hip-baths, 
saline medicines, Xc., relieved this state, and 
by the 3rd of September, when the Baron 
saw the patient again, he was much better. 
The fever had left him, and there was less 
pain in the perineum. Micturition, how- 
ever, was still frequent, and the urine much 
mixed with mucus, circumstances which 
Baron Heurteloup considered as forbidding 
a renewal of the operation. 

| For a little time the patient continued 
mending, end for a day or two was so much 
better as to be capable of retaining the 
urine for four or five hours ; this favourable 
condition was, however, soon succeeded by 
the old symptoms, and after three weeks of 
much suffering and fever, atumid, tense, and 
| towards the close, puinful state of the abdo- 
‘men, constant irritability of the bladder, and 
|diarrhea, he expired on the 24th. Jt is 
much to be regretted that all our efforts to 





patient cau walk « toleruble distance, the procure permission to examine the body 
urine is very nearly natural and passed but | were fruitless. 

once in the night; it is retained in the day-| The treatment consisted of leeches, hip- 
time much longer than formerly. The Baron! baths, saline draughts and opiate injections ; 
Heurteloup being consulted, decided that | the diet nutritive, but not stimulating. It 
the patient was au unfavourable subject for is due to the operation of lithotrity to bear 





MR. PATTISON'S REPLY TO THE EDITOR. 


in mind the unfavourable opinion expressed | phistry, but not one word of refutation of 
by the Baron Heurteloup at the onset, also! my “ facts.”’ They rest on an adamantine 
that the patient was of a mostirritable habit, foundation—truth. They may be misre- 
and was certainly the subject. of disease of presented, but they cannot be controverted,. 
the bladder, perhaps of the abdominal; from what I have just said, it may be 


viscera, although it is difficult to decide considered as a work of supererogation in me 
axactly whether that disease was actually in to notice your ‘strictures’ on my ‘ State- 


existence anterior to the operation. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


To the Editor of Tur*Lancer. 


REPLY OF MR. 
TO THE STRICTURES OF THE EDITOR OF 
THE LANCET. 

Sir,—Strange as it may seem, it is never- 
theless true, that ove of the strongest evi- 
dences which has yet been adduced in support 
of the fact, that my conduct as a professor 
in the University of London cannot be im- 
peached, and consequently that the Coun- 
cil, in removing me from my professorships, 
have perpetrated an act of the most crying 
injustice, is furnished by the “ strictures” 
which you yourself have been pleased to 


EX-PROPESSOR PATTISON | 


| ment,’ my sole object in doing so is to ex- 


= certain misrepresentations which you 
have introduced into your observations, 
|and to circulate more widely the true his- 
tory of certain facts of my connexion with 
the University of London. 

Having furnished the profession with my 
private history in the 417th Number of 
your Journal, you commence your strictures 
jon my ‘* Statement,” in the succeeding 
one, with the following observations -— 
|** Having, we trust, not improperly intro- 
duced Mr. Pattison to the notice of our 
readers, we shall now, sans ceremonie, pro- 
ceed to examine his ‘ Statement’ of the 
| facts of his connexion with the University 
|of London.” 1 trust I have to your sutis- 
| faction, 1 am sure I have to that of the mem- 
| bers of my profession, by my letter which 
jyou have published at page 795, proved 
that your introduction was any-thing but a 


offer to the profession on my ‘“‘ Statement.” | proper one. But let this pass, and let us at 
No man doubts your critical acumen, no| once proceed to examine the ‘strictures ”’ 
man denies your talent for tearing to tatters | which you have made on my ‘ facts.” 

avd exposing to scorn any publication to| In my Statement I complained of the in- 
which you may feel hostile, provided on/y | justice of the Council in dismissing me from 


that that publication has a single weakness 
or inconsistency on which you can fasten 
the sharp fangs of your criticism. Your 
hostility to me, although you say you 
** have been actuated by no vindictive feel- 
ings to Mr. Pattison,” has been sufficiently 
demonstrated by the calumnious history you 
have given of my private character, and 
from the numerous ill-tempered and un- 
justifiable observations which the pages of 
Tne Lawcert have contained for veurs past, 
on my professional reputation. ‘The fact is 
too evident to be questioned, that on enter- 
ing on the task of criticising my ‘ State- 
ment,” you did so con amore, and that your 
best abilities were exerted to demolish the 
facts on which the justness of my cause 
rested, and to convince the profession that 
1 had no legitimate ground of complaint 
either against the ** Council, my colleagues, 
or the students.” It isnotnecessary*for me, 
Sir, to tell my brethren that you have ut- 
terly failed. No member of the profes- 
sion who has read the articles in which you 


|my professorships, when they themselves, 
| in taking that step, declared that “ nothing 
| which had come to their knowledge with 
|respect to my conduct had in any way 
{tended to impeach either my general cha- 
| racter or professicnal skill and knowledge,” 
and | insisted that the hardship of the mea- 
sure was rendered more remarkable from 
the consideration of the fact, that in enter- 
ing into the service of the University of 
London, I made a great “ sacrifice,” giv- 
ing up a situation in America which yield- 
ed me above 2000/. per annum. Now ad- 
mitting the fact, which you do not pretend 
to deny, that to become the professor of 
anatomy in that institution I actually did 
give up 20001, per annum, it appears incre- 
dible to me how your reasoning faculties 
can have become so perverted as to induce 
you to attempt to argue that I made no 
** sacrifice.” It is quite evident that you 
yourself have felt the hopelessness of your 
| attempt to convince the profession that I 
| had made no “ sacrifice,” and that my com- 





have attempted to put aside the facts of my | plaint of my having done so was ‘ a mon- 
statement, and who has perused that docu-|strous absurdity,” and feeling that your 
ment itself, but will admit that you have| argument to prove it wanted every-thing 


been unable to invalidate or weaken the 
force of a single one of them. 
** strictures” on my phlet contain a 
great deal of verbiage, a great deal of spe- 
cial pleading, a great deal of ingenious so- 


Your 


like reason, you determined to give it suf- 
ficient length, and have actually devoted 
eleven columns of your journal to strictures 
on this single passage, which in my State- 
ment occupies qnly a few lines. We shall 





suppose that for some years past you have, 
as the editor of Tux Lancer, received an in- 
come of 20001. per annum, and that you had 
been induced, on the promises of receiving 
the support of an influential party to dis- 
continue that publication, and to devote 
your whole time and talents to the editor- 
ship of Tur Battor, you having been led 
to believe, by the representations of that 
party, thet as editor of Tue Barvor, vou 
would not only receive a larger income than 
that which you derived from Tue Lancer, 
but that you would probably obtain honour- 
able distinction, the promise of being made 
an M.P., or at least a coroner, having been 
held out to you as an additional inducement 
tomake the change. Under such circum- 
stances, could any man with reason find 
fault with you for having changed your vo- 
cation? Again, suppose that the party who 
had induced you, with such hopes and pros- 
ne to give up the publication of Tue 

sncet, from which you bad derived an 
income which enabled you to support your 
family in comfort and respectability, in 
order that you might enter into their ser- 
vice, were suddenly to turn round upon you, 
and dismiss you from your editorslup, they 
at the same time testifying that they had 
nothing to allege against your good conduct, 
and your ability and zeal as their editor, do 
you not conceive that you would be war- 
ranted to complain of such conduct, and to 


say that you had made ‘‘ a great sacrifice” | 


to become the editor of Tue Battor, and 
that having done so, it was a most crying 
act of injustice to deprive you of your situ- 
ution, seeing that on the admission of the 
party who dismissed you, you had com- 
mitted no act to merit such treatment? My 
case and my complaint are precisely pa- 
rallel to the one 1 have supposed as appli- 
cable to yourself, and it is in vain for vou 
to attempt to c mvict me of a “ monstrous 
absurdity” because 1 have complained of 
having made a “ sacrifice” to enter into 
the service of the University of London. 

If the object of your eleven columns be to 
prove to the profession, that from my youth 


upwards I have been most anxious to ob-| 


tain, by honourable and professional means, 
advancement in my profession, let me as- 
sure you that you might have saved your- 
self the trouble, for 1 admit without hesi- 
tation the fact. 

The next passage in my ‘ Statement” 
on which you offer your strictures, is that 
in which | complained of the appointment 
of Mr. Bennett, and you have ceemed this 
such an offence on my part, that you have 
devoted the latter part of the article in the 
Number we have just been considering, the 
whole of the editorial article in the next 
Number, and the first part of the one in the 

following, to prove its fallacy, 


MR. PATTISON'S REPLY TO THE EDITOR. 


| I have complained in my ‘ Statement” 
of the late Mr. Bennett’s appointment as a 
** grievance,” ‘as one uvheard of in any 
medical institution in Europe,”’ and as 
one, the necessary operation of which was 
to create an officer, whose duties intimately 
associated him with the pupils, and whose 
interest it was to elevate himself by bring- 
ing the talents and the reputation of his pro- 
f-ssor into disrepute with his students.” I 
admit that | have complained of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s appointment as a ‘* grievance,” but 
I have done so, not for the reason which 
vou have imputed to me, ‘* becauso Mr. Ben- 
nett was a distinguished anatomist,” but 
because, as my assistant, his appointment 
was not made by myself, and that from his 
office having been rendered independent 
of mine, it became his interest not to pro- 
mote my wishes, but to oppose them. I 
shall prove in the sequel that Mr. Bennett, 
so far from being my friend, was my secret 
und most insidious enemy ; that so far from 
working in concert with me, he was con- 
stantly caballing against me; and that it 
haviug been from the nature of his appoint- 
ment made his interest to render me unpo- 
pular with the students, that his exertions 
were constantly directed to accomplish that 
object ; and I shall then leave it to the pro- 
fession to decide, whether | was or was not 
justified in complaining of his appointment 
as a ‘* grievance,” 

I need not employ any arguments to prove 
to the members of the profession that the 
duties of the office of demonstrator are of a 
nature which brings the gentleman who 
holds it, into much more intimate commu- 
nication with the pupils than those of the 
professor, and, consequently, that if it be 
made the interest of that individual, if he 
bas the dishonesty, he has the means of poi- 
soning the students’ minds as to the qua- 
lifications of his superior officer. I have 
asserted and proved in my statement that 
Mr. Bennett did most unworthily avail 
|himself of his opportunities to injure my 
‘reputation, and | have complained as a 
** grievance,” that the independent nature 
of his appointment permitted him to in- 
| trigue against me with impunity. 

In your 419th Number, you admit that 
** the demonstrators in almost ”’ (you might 
have safl in all) “ every instance are ap- 
pointed by the lecturers. You have ad- 
| mitted likewise, that the ‘* demonstrators in 
the majority of instances receive not one 
farthiog for their exertions, the lecturer on 
anatomy, as the head of the anatomical de- 
partment, pocketing the whole of the fees.” 
Now if you allow that such is the usage 
of the London schools, an advertisement 
having been set forth for a professor of 
anatomy in London, the gentlemen who be- 
came candidates were surely entitled to ex- 








MR. PATTISON’S REPLY TO THE EDITOR. 


pect that if successful they were to derive | 
all the age and emoluments which 
are usually attached to such an office, and | 
they would, therefore, be fully warranted to , 
complain of being unjustly treated, were | 
they deprived of any of them. But al-| 
though you wish to make it appear that | 
pounds, shillings, and pence, are my sole 
object, and that if I only get money I am | 
careless about every-thing else, still I have 
never complained of being deprived of the 
fees of the dissecting-room as a ‘ griev- 
ance.” On the contrary, when I opposed 
the appointment of an independent demon- 
strator, | addressed a letter to the Council, 
stating that 1 did not do so on accouat of | 
the fees, that 1 was perfectly willing that 
they should either be paid to the gentle- 
man whom I should appoint, or into the 
treasury of the University, salaries being 
paid out of them to two gentlemen who 
should act as demonstrators. There was 
surely nothing like avarice in this. My 
anxiety to have twodemonstrators appoint- 
ed instead of one, did not certainly look as 
if | was fearful that my ecnatomical preten- 
sions would suffer from being brought iato 
comparison with those of others. 

You say ** a ‘ lecture’ on anatomy, if it 
be any-thing, is a demonstration of the 
parts which compose the human body.”’ In 


this sentiment 1 entirely concur with you ; 
and I further agree with you in thinking 
that the London system is perhaps not the 


best that could be devised for the ivterests 
of the students. But although | concede 
all this, 1 am still very far from thinking | 


21 


so that only two hours remained for per- 


|forming what ought really and truly to be 


the duties of the demonstrator.” ‘hat, in 
fact, the ‘* University of London had two 
professors of anatomy in reality, although 
not in name, and no demonstrator.” Ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, that this 
arrangement was a good one, and that it 
was for the interest of the students that a 


| spirit of rivalry should be kept up by hay- 


ing two anatomical professors, that both 
should be stimulated to increased exertion, 


,it will surely be conceded, that if this regu- 


lation was a good one, as it applied to the 
anatomical department, a similar arrange- 
ment would be equally beneficial in its ope- 
ration on the others, and that the interests 


, of the school would be served, by having two 


professors appointed to all the chairs, In Drs, 
Turner and Thomson's letters it is said— 
‘The plain truth of the matter is, the 
Council chose (as they bad a full right to 
do, and most fortunate it was for the insti- 
tution that they did so choose) to appoint a 
separate professor of anatomy, and a sepa- 
rate demonstrator.” But neither of these 
individuals seemed to think that the Coun- 
cil had a right to choose a second professor 
of chemistry, and a separate met ene of 
materia medica. On the contrary, Dr, 
lurner resisted most manfully and (being 
supporied by his friend Mr. Horner, the organ 
of the Council) successfully the appoint- 
meut of a ‘ professor of chemistry, as ap- 
plied to the arts,” although this professor- 
ship was marked out in the original pro- 
spectus issued by the Council, Again, 


that the office of demoustrator is one which | going still on the argument, that two pro- 
ought to be dispensed with, and L have, ia jfessors for one chair was a desirable ar- 
the letter from which you have made aj rangement, justice certainly required that, 
partial quotation, insisted on their impor-|in pursuing their career of rivalry, they 
tance. I have there said, ‘‘ The office of , should do so under equal advantages. But 
demonstrator to a medical school is one of I assert that the system pursued by the 
great importance. Its duties are very dif-| Council of the University was one which 
ferent from those of the professor, but | gave advantages to the demonstrator which 
fully as important. They are as follows :—|they denied to the professor, and it was 


To be constantly present during the hours of 
attendance of the students in the dissecting. | 
rooms. ‘Yo pass from table to table, in- | 
structing them in the mode of conducting | 
their dissections, and demonstrating to | 
them, from time to time, the parts which 
they have themselves dissected. These de- 
monstrations, and these alone, shogld be 
delivered by the demonstrator. They should 
be perfectly familiar, so that the pupil may, 
if he has any doubts or difficulties, interrupt 
and interrogate the teacher."” 1 complained 
that this was not done in the University of 
London; that ‘* Mr. Bennett, accordiag to 
his own statement, devoted only three 
hours every day to the duties of his office, 
and that one of these hours was occupied 
by the delivery of as regular and systematic 
a lecture as that delivered by the professor, 





chiefly on account of this that 1 complained 
of the measures they pursued as a “* griey- 
ance.” By the regulations of the Council, 
no student was permitted to attend my lec- 
tures, unless he attended the physiologi- 
cal lectures of Mr. Bell. By the regula- 
tions of the same body any student was, 
by merely paying a. fee to Mr. Bennett, 
at full liberty to attend a course of lectures 
delivered by that gentleman, whose office 
at least ought to bave placed him in the 
situation of my assistant, Here, by the 
rules of the Council, 1 was saddled with 
the professor of physiology, whilst my as- 
sistant was rendered altogether indepea- 
dent of me. This was any-thing but “ free 
trade,”’ as it applied to me; in the language 
of the late Lord Liverpool, ‘ it was too 
bad.” But the injustice of the Council did 








not stop here. A further premium was 
held out to the pupils, to induce them to 
give a preference to the lectures of my 
assistant ; for, by paying him five pounds 
for his lectures, they received as a bonus 
the privilege of attending the dissecting- 
rooms gratis, whilst, if they attended me, 
they had first to pay seven pounds for my 
lectures, then three pounds fcr the lec tures 
of Mr. Bell, and having done se, and paid 
nine pounds, there was no bonus in the 
shape of gratuitous admission to the dis- 
secting-room. No. Before they could en- 
ter them, they had to pay five pounds to 
Mr. B Bennett! ! If this was not a “* griev- 
ance,”’ I confess 1 am at a loss to understand 
what will be considered as such. In my 
letter to the Council, I put the case as it 
would apply to one of my colleagues. I 
there say, ‘‘ Let us 8 ppose that Mr. 


Cooper, who was a candidate for the che-}) 


mical chair, and who is a popular teacher, 
had been appointed by the Council Ma- 
nipulator of Chemistry, and that he was to 
have been permitted on the students paying 


a fee of five pounds to admit them to the, 


laboratory, to instruct them in the manipu- 
lations of chemistry during the morning, 
and in the evening to have delivered to 
them, for the same fee, a regular course of 
lectures on chemistry ; 1 would inquire, 
would not this permission, eminent as our 
professor of chemistry is in his depart- 
ment, have destroyed the regular chemical 
class? Most unquestionably it would have 
done so; and no one can deny but that such 
an appointment would have been an act of 
great injustice to the professor of chemis- 
try. Yet your professor of anatomy is 
placed precisely in a similar situation,” &e. | 
The system pursued by the Council, in re- 
lation to me, seems to have been to 
** sacrifice’? my interests to those of Mr. 
Bell and my assistant, and the wonder is 
(and it furnishes the highest and most 


satisfactory evidence as to my qualitica- | 


tions as a teacher) that the class of ana- 
tomy was not completely ruined. This, 
however, was fur from being the case, 
although my professional reputation was 
slandered by anonymous writers, and by 
students of the University, who were 
permitted and encouraged to publish in 
your Journal, and in other publications, 
calumnious attacks on my character, al- 
though 1 was debarred from answering 
these, and vindicating my slandered repu- | 
tation, by a public announcement from the | 
Council, that if any professor should publish | 
any-thing relating to the University, he) 
would by so doing render himself subject 
to dismissal from the institution at ‘* twenty- | 
Jour hours’ notice.’ Although impositions 
were placed on the students entering to my 
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jof my colleagues ; and, lastly, althouh my 
assistant was permitted to deliver regular 
lectures on anatomy at a fee little more 
than half of that required for mine, still, 
under all of these disadvantages, there was 
no class in the University prospered like 
mine; and last session, when, from the 
miserable system of mismanagement pur- 
sued by the Council, all the classes in the 
institution were greatly diminished. My 
class lost not only a smaller number, but a 
smaller proportion of the whole, than those 
of either Drs. Turner or Thomson, whose 
reputations had been cherished, and whose 
interests had been protected by the Council. 

Before I leave the examination of your 
strictures on my complaint on Mr. Bennett's 
appointment, | may be excused in offering 
to the profession a few observations, to 
show how far you have been justified in 
your attempt to destroy my anatomical pre- 
tensions, by lauding those of my late col- 
league. According to your statement, Mr. 
Bennett was the “ beau ideal ”’ of anatomi- 
cal teachers, ‘‘ his celebrity as a teacher of 
anatomy was not surpassed by that of any 
professor in this metropolis.” ‘* So brilliant 
was his success, and so exalted the nature 
of his acquirements, that they gave rise to 
feelings of jealousy and apprehension 
amongst the most renowned of the lecturers 
in Londen.”’ Now, I think, even the friends 
and admirers of the late Mr. Bennett, will 
allow that this is the language of the most 
absurd hyperbole and exaggeration. I can- 
not positively contradict your assertion, 
that the ‘* most renowned of the lecturers 
in London” viewe od the ‘exalted nature of 
his acquirements” with ‘* jealousy and ap- 
prehension;”’ but this I can say, that ifthev 
did so their ‘* jealousy and apprehension” 
| were most groundless. 1 have attended the 
\leetures of Mr. Bennett, and I have hke- 
wise attended those of the ‘‘ most renowned 
‘of the lecturers in London,” and in my opi- 
nion, at least, the latter had no reason to 
|have their jeulousies aroused by the settle- 
ment of Mr. Bennett in Londen. Indeed, 
if they were so diffident and modest of their 
own pretensions as to view Mr. Bennett's 
arrival and settlement in town as a most 
jalarming event, surely after he had done 
so, and after he had lectured for some years, 
the numbers of their classes remaining un- 
juffected, their fears and misgivings would 
certainly have become calmed and their jea- 
lousies have been quieted, Although 1 can- 
not presume to deny positively the truth of 
your assertion, however improbable it may 
| appear, as itapplies to the dread entertained 
of the ‘exalted acquirements”’ of Mr. 
Bennett, by the *‘ most renowned of the 
lecturers in London,” 1 can most positive- 
ly contradict your statement, that “ Mr. 


lectures, which were not attached to those| Pattison appears to have shrunk in dismay 
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while contemplating the commanding ta- 
lents of Mr. Bennett.” It may be that I 
may think much more highly of my own ta- 
lents and qualifications for teaching than [ 
am warranted in doing. Let this be as it 
may, certes 1 did entertain such a favour- 
able cpinion of myself, that in ‘ contem- 
plating the commanding talents of Mr. 
Bennett,”’ I felt neither alarmed nor dis- 
mayed. I was fully aware that Mr. Ben- 
nett had taught anatomy to a small class of 
English students in Paris, that he had lec- 
tured for some years in Dean-street to a 
class of between forty and fifty pupils, and 
that he had been considered by them and by 
the profession a very excellent anatomist. 
But although I was acquaihted with all 
these facts which testified in favour of Mr. 
Bennett, | knew likewise that I had myself 
been a most successful teacher of anatomy 
for many years, and that, under circum- 
Stances most unfavourable to success, | had 
invariably secured a large attendance of 
stadents, and had not only obtained by my 
exertions their approbation, but had never 
failed to gain the sincere regard and attach- 
ment of my pupils. Possessed of this 
knowledge, I repeat to you that I did not 
contemplate the ‘‘commanding talents of 
Mr. Bennett” with dismay ; and although | 
certainly was opposed to the appointment of 
my demonstrator being taken out of my own 
hands, whea I found that the Council were 
determined to do so, I supported, as Dr. 
Birkbeck can prove, Mr. Bennett in prefer- 
ence to several other gentlemen who were 
candidates for the situation; and after his 
election was secured, I used my best exer- 
tions to increase his popularity with the 
students, and to render the discharge of the 
duties of his office as agreeable to himself as 
possible. In evidence of this I may state a 
single fact. By the terms of Mr. Bennett's 
appointment, the duty of performing, or at 
least superintending, the preparation of the 
dissections for my lectures, was imposed on 
him. Feeling that, as he had himself been 
the head of an anatomical school, the per- 
formance of this duty might be painful to 
him, and anxious to conciliate his friend- 
ship, and to remove every-thing which 
might look like the assumption of supe- 
riority and authority, 1, immediately on 
the commencement of the lectures, made 
an application to the Council to have an- 
other gentleman appointed to prepwre my 
dissections ; and | actually paid the last 
session | lectured fifty pounds on this ac 

count. I have no wish to express myself 
with harshness in relation to Mr. Bennett, 


however reluctantly, offer a short exposé of 
the system pursued by that individual and 
myself as it regarded each other’s interest. 

“As | have just stated, on the commence- 
ment of the lectures, of my own accord and 
without prompting from any quarter, I re- 
lieved my demonstrator from the perform- 
ance of the only duty which he had to fulfil, 
which could have even the appearance of 
being an act of servitude. In my lectures, 
as the students can bear witness, | took 
every opportunity of lauding his acquire- 
ments as an anatomist, and in private of 
extolling his qualifications, and in my per- 
sonal intercourse with him he ever received 
the same attention and deference as my 
other colleagues. How was this conduct oa 
my part met by Mr. Bennett? By sneering 
at my method of teaching in the dissecting 
rooms during the progress of the session ; 
and at its close, on the occasion of deliver- 
ing the medals, I having taken occasion to 
read, and praise for its accuracy, a passage 
from the answer of my gold medalist, he, 
with the view of conveying an impression 
to those around him that what I read was 
incorrect, conducted himself in such a man- 
ner that even his friend (Dr. Turner) bas 
been constrained to admit tnat ‘* his (Mr, 
Bennett's) conduct was exceedingly indeco- 
rous. His expressions of disapprobation 
were so loud, and his gestures so eager, that 
he (Dr. Turner) was quite alarmed, and 
felt it uecessary not to lose a moment in pa- 
cifying him.” Of giving circulation to the 
falsehood, that what I did read was filled 
with errors, for the purpose of ruimng my 
reputation as an anatomist, and even after 
the original answer which I had read had 
been sent to him, and he had leisure to 
examine it, of reiterating the charge of igno- 
rance against me in a letter to the council, 
and of marking passages where he asserted 
the student had committed errors which | 
could not detect. In my ‘“Statement,’’ | 
have established, by the authorities of 
Bichat, Soemmering, and Cloquet, that the 
passages marked by Mr. Bennett as errors 
are perfectly correct. 

These proceedings on the part of Mr, 
Bennett having obliged me to break off all 
intercourse with him, during the second 
session we had no personal communication, 
but when I had occasion to speak of him 
either in my lectures or in private, I never 
failed to do so with respect; and imme. 
diately on his coming forward on its ter- 


/mination to make advances for a reconcilia- 


tion, | hesitated not a moment to hold out 
to him my hand as a friend, and to assure 


who is now no more ; but the justification | him that the past was forgiven and would 
of my own conduct as the late professor of! be for ever forgotten. That I was sincere 
anatomy in the University of London, re-|in my assurance that every feeling of un- 
quires that the profession should be made | kindness was dismissed from my mind, will 


acquainted with the truth, and I therefore, | be best proved by the fact that I came for- 
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ward a few months after our reconciliation | different I felt about the republication of 
had taken place and spontaneously offered to' Dr. Chapman's slanderous attack on my 


divide my professorship with him, allowing 
him the title of professor, and the same 
rank in the institution as myself. Surely, 
it will be said, this liberal conduct on the 
part of Mr. Pattison must, if Mr. Bennett 
possessed a single particle of houourabie or 
gentlemanly feeling, have produced manly, 
open, and straightforward dealing. But 
the fact proves it was very far from doing 
so. Mr. Bennett had not returned two days 
from the Continent, where be had spent 
the summer, to accept of the boon I had 
ranted him, before he again commenced 
is intrigues to injure my character. Hav- 
ing found that his attacks on my profes. 
sional reputation had recoiled on himself, 
he receives with expressions of delight the 
calumnious pamphlets published by Dr. 
Chapman in the United States. He writes 
to Dr. Alexander Thomson, the leader of 
the insubordinate pupils,—* My dear Thom- 
son, a thousand thanks forthe pamphlets,’’* 
&c., and a week afterwards these pamphlets 
were published in your Journal. I am 
quite aware that Dr. Alexander Thomson, 
and not Mr. Bennett, was the direct agent! 
in getting these pamphlets republished, the 
latter had too much cunning to commit 
himself by so overt an act of hostility, but 
as the former, his friend says in comment- 
ing on his note where he returns a thou- 
sand thanks for the pamphlets having been | 
sent him,—*‘ So, Sir, you see I was not the 
only person who felt a thousand pleasures | 
in seeing the pamphlets, for republishing | 
which my motives have been culled those 
of the foulest malignity.” 1 am likewise 


character. The subject matter of them had 
been fully discussed both by the American 
public and by the Council of the Univer- 
sity, and my character had been completely 
vindicated. But the conduct of Mr. Ben- 
nett, even at the moment when I was heap- 
ing benefits on him, proves most incontest- 
ably his hostility, and the animus which 
guided his conduct in relation to me. 

It may appear strange, after I came toa 
knowledge of the facts as disclosed in 
Thomson's publication, that I did not at 
once break off all intercourse with Mr. 
Bennett; but, the truth is, I never read his 
ted until after Mr. Bennett’s death, he 
2aVing, On its appearance, come to me, and 
with earnest intreaties besought me not to 
read it, as it might revive feelings of sus- 
picion as to his honesty, I complied with 
his request, and pledged him my word to 
refrain from its perusal, which promise I 
faithfully kept until after his decease, and 
was only induced to read it then from the 
belief that it might throw some light on the 
conduct of certain of my colleagues who had 
taken a lead in inciting my pupils to mutiny. 

I am not prepared to prove that Mr, 
Bennett took an active part in creating the 
mutiny amongst the pupils of my class last 
spring, but that it received, at least tacitly, 
his encouragement, I have no doubt. That 
I am warranted in holding such an opinion 
will be admitted, when the fact is stated 
that although I took upon myself the la- 
bour of his duties, and delivered his lec- 
tures in ad:ition to my own for a consider- 
able part of the last session, that even when 


aware that, after they had been actually 1 was doing so, and when he was lying on 
printed, Mr. Bennett did, a few hours|his death-bed, his hostility towards me, 
before Tus Lancet which contained them |from whom he had never received any- 
was to appear, make an application, which thing but kindness, was so inveterate, that 
he knew full weil it was impossible for you | he was in the constant habit of expressing 
to concede to, that the pamphlets should | himself in regard to me in terms of the 
not be republished, ‘This was an ingenious most bitter malevolence and hatred. 

ruse to guard himself against suspicion, but} It may be asked, what is my object in 
the searching evidence of his quondam | placing on record this detail of the late Mr. 
friend, the *‘ King's evidence,”’ convicts | Bennett's conduct? I answer, that it is to 
him of being a party in the transaction, for | prove that the demonstrator, who was forced 
he proves that “at any rate Mr. Bennett| upor me, and who ought to have been my 
did permit me to take a copy,” and it was friend and assistant, was my most bitter 








from this copy the republication took place. 
Little did my secret enemies know how in- 








* It may appear strange, if Dr. Alexander Thom- 
son was the person who sent Mr. Bennett the 
pamphlets, that it should have been necessary for 
the former to have received the permission of the 
latter to take a copy for publication, The truth 
was, Mr. Bennett, when he sent his “ thousand 
thanks’’ to Dr. Alexander Thomson for the pam- 

lets, was mistaken as to the person to whom his 
‘thousand thanks” were dae. The pamphlets 
having been left at his house, not by Dr. Alexander 

, but a ©. Alexander Shaw, the brother- 
in-law of Sir Charles Beil ! + 








enemy ; and I conceive that, having proved 
this fact, and having moreover adduced 
incontrovertible evidence of the relentless 
hostility of the warden and of my colleagues 
Drs. Turner and Thomson, the causes of 
my unpopularity in the University of Lon- 
don are sufficiently explained, that in truth 
1 was placed in a position which, to use 
the language of my late most excellent and 
distinguished colleague Dr. Conolly, ** would 
have overwhelmed any man.” 

You have attached much importance to 
the number of my pupils whe signed the 
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protest against me, whereas the slightest 
acquaintance with young men would teach, 
that no other effect could be 
the measures that have been adopted. It 
would be strange if young men did not de- 
rive enjoyment from commanding in situ- 
ations where their contemporaries were 


wont to obey ; the Council, the warden, and | 


Drs. Grant, Thomson, and Turner, have so 
acted, as to have afforded the pupils every 
encouragement to make complaints, and 
have lett no doubt on their minds that I was 
the cause of the expulsion and disgrace of 
their fellow student Dr. Alexander Thom- 
son. Thus all sorts of these young men 
have been, as it were, invited by diversity 
of motives, adapted to the tastes of each, to 
denounce me. 
emphatic ‘ ont,” by the indecision of the 
Council, by the consciousness that the more 
outrageous and violent their conduct was, 
the more they acquired strength, and espe- 


cially by the exumple set them by Mr.) 


Peart, in offering personal insult to me, for 


which he received no other mark of dissa- | 


tisfaction from the Council, than exclusion 
from a class that did not meet. 
tory of the memoriul is as follows :—Before 


it was intimated to the class that the warden | 


of the University had joined the league 
against the Professor of Anatemy, not more 
than a dozen students (and, be it observed, 
these were the intimate friends of Dr. 


Alexander Thomson who had been expelled, 
and the very same pupils whose malignity | 


had been defeated the summer before by 


the Council, declaring that their complaints | 


were frivolous, vexatious, and utterly with- 


out foundation) could be induced to come | 


forward as complainants ; but when it was 
announced that they were to have the co- 
operation of Mr. Horner, the dopositary of 
the secrets of the Council and their secret 


adviser, and that that individual had actw- | 


ally written out for the ringleaders of the 
rioters a letter of complaint against me, to 
be addressed to the Council; the list was 
rapidly increased to thirty-six, and at this 


point it continued until | attempted to en- | 


force that system of discipline to which I 
have adverted in my reply to Dr. Turner's 
letter. This being represented by my 
enemies as an act of tyranny aud oppres- 
sion, a considerable number of the stucents 
who had before this took place been most 
favourably disposed towards me, were in- 
duced to sign it. 1 may mention a fact 
which ocevrred during the second session 
of the University, which will prove how 
easily some students may be misled, Hav- 
ing had an attack of laryngitis, 1 was pre- 
vented for some days performing my duties 
at the University, being much debilitated 
from the treatment I had undergone, and 
my class observing the weak state in which 


uced from | 


Solicited by the warden’s | 


The his- | 


| was on again entering on them, a meet- 
ing of the students was called, and a 
most flattering letter was addressed to me, 
requesting me to discontinue my lectures 
until my health was completely re-estab- 
lished. Although this meetingwas held 
‘in the evening after the lecture, when a 
number of the pupils had left the Univer- 
sity for the day, it immediately received 
above ninety signatures, and was sent me 
the same night. This memorial was ad- 
dressed to me in the month of March, 
and expressed in the strongest terms the 
estimation in which my character as a 
teacher was beld by the subscribers, and 
| their fears that they might, by my exerting 
|myself before I had perfectly recovered, be 
deprived of my ‘* valuable lectures.” Yet 
several of the very same individuals who 
signed this letter, were induced six weeks 
lafterwards to sign another letter, which 
was addressed to the Council, denouncing 
me as an idle and incompetent profes- 
sor!! 

In the letters of Drs. Turner and Thom- 
son, and in your “ strictures ” on my State- 
ment, the fact of my having been a success- 

] teacher in the United States is treated 

ith great contempt. ‘* It does not follow,” 
observes Dr. Turner, ‘’ that he could suc- 
ceed in London because he was successful 
in America.”” The Americans, forsooth, 
| are very easily satisfied. It is very well for 
John Bull to say so. I should, however, 
have expected that you were too well in- 
formed as to the state of medical science in 
the United States, to have given currency 
}to such a vulgar and unfounded prejudice. 
The Americans, | assert, are as tar ad- 
vanced and as enlightened in their medical 
opinions as any country in Europe ; and | 
would further assert, without the fear of 
contradiction, that there may be numbered 
amongst the medical professors of that 
country, gentlemen who, for extent and pro- 
fundity of knowledge, and for the capacity 
of conveying instruction, have no reason to 
| fear a comparison with the most eminent 
teachers in Europe. Let the improvements 
jia medical and chirurgical science be re- 
viewed for the last thirty years, and it wiil 
be found that America has furnished her 
full quota. 

I have only in conclusion to thank you 
for the use you have afforded me of the pages 
of your Journal for the circulation of my 
answers, and have the honour to subscribe 
myself, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
Granvitie 8, Parison, 


129, Regent Street, Oct. 8th, 1831. 
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THE CHOLERA. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Strx,—I inclose youa copy of a letter from 
Vienna, given me by a friend, in which I 
cousider a most judicious plan of treatment 
is suggested, aud has been successfully 
adopted in the first stage of cholera, which 
is one of frightful collapse, and requiring 
the most prompt measures. 1 do not pre- 
sent it as an original document, but as I 
have not seen it in print, I presume it may 
not be generally known. 

1 am, Sir, yours obediently, 
E. ‘I. Comeiiy, Surgeon. 
24, Charterhouse Square, 
Oct. 25th, 1851. 





FROM A LETTER DATED VIENNA, avGustT 9. 


*« The communication which 1 herewith 
enclose, ought to be made public in every 
quarter of Great Britain, for it details the 
easiest and most effectual mode of treat- | 


THE CHOLERA. 


jthis, remove the extra covering from the 
bed, and he will fall into a slumber, which 
| will last six or eight hours, and be accom- 
panied by a gentle perspiration; when he 
awakes, he will find himself weak, but the 
disorder will have entirely left him, and he 
will require nothing further than rest and 
moderate diet to restore him to perfect 
jhealth. Especial care must be taken that 
the patient, after the operation of rubbing, 
does not so much as litt a finger above the 
relothes, for the slightest chill whilst the 
perspiration is upon him, would be instant 
,death. When there is cramp in the sto- 
|mach, apply dry bags of bran and ashes 
lvery hot to the pit of the stomach, and 
then apply a bladder of hot water to the 
| region of the navel. 
| ** The great point is to produce a strong 
' perspiration, and restore the circulation of 
the blood to the surface of the body, trom 
which part the blood is drawa at the com- 
mencement of the attack, and thrown with 
frightful violence on its inward parts. 

** Frum my own experience, and the re- 





ment under attacks of the cholera which | peated proofs 1 have had of its entire 
has hitherto been proposed or practised. efficacy, | cannot but most conscientiously 
The Jews of Wiesniz have been eminently | recommend this mode of treatment to uni- 


successful in their treatment of cholera, fory 
in that town, of 210 individuals who have 
been attacked by it, every one of them has 
been saved, with the exception of two per- 
sons, who refused to submit to the plan pro- 
posed. As one of the members appointed to 
conduct the sanatory establishment, | was 
an eye-witness of the treatment observed, 
and have already saved the lives of my 
three servants, who were attacked, by adopt- 
ing it. 

** The several points of the remedy are as | 





versal adoption. 
(Signed) * Kiver, 

Commissioner of the District 
of Bochnia.”’ 





THE CHOLERA, 





The inclosed narrative of the treatment 
of a recent case of cholera morbus by Dr. 
Jencken of St. Petersburg, one of the physi- 


follows :—Take a pint of strong spirits of|Clans appointed by government to attend 
wine, and half a pint of good white wine | the hospitals in Petersburg during the late 
vinegar, add to them one ounce of pow- | Tvages of the cholera in that city, has been 





dered camphor, one ounce of flour of mus- 
tard, a quarter of an ounce of ground pep- 
per, and a teaspoonful of bruised gurlic, 
and, lastly, half an ounce of powdered can- 
tharides; mix well in a bottle, and expose 
for twelve hours to the sun, or in a warm 
place, frequently shaking it. 

** As soon as a person is attacked, let him 
instantly be put to bed under warm cover- 
lids, and let his hands and feet be rubbed 
powerfully and uninterruptedly, with the 
liniment made warm. During .this opera- 
tion, he must take a glass of strong drink, 
composed of two parts of camomile tlowers, 
and one part of balm mint. Persevere in 
this course, and at the end of fifteen mi- 
nutes at the utmost (tae patient’s head and 
body being kept well covered beneath the 
bed-clothes) he will break out into a pro- 
fuse perspiration, and must be kept in this 
state between two and three hours, but on 





| transmitted to » in a private letter 
|from Dr. J. The publication of it might be 
useful to the community, and the Editor of 
Tue Lancer will perhaps give it notoriety 
| through the medium of his excellent period- 
|ical work. ¥ 

| Dulwich, October 20, 1851, 








*«T was called in to attend W. H., who 
ilay suffering under the severest attack of 
j}cholera, with cramps in the calves of the 
| legs and toes, deadness of the fingers, acute 
| Spasms inthe chest, producing a heart-rend- 
| ng, nervous, anxiety, and violent vomiting. 

As I always caused a store of the requisite 
| medicines to be kept in readiness, five drops 
of ammonia with peppermint, liquor ammon. 
carbon. 31iss, olei menth. pip. 388, had been 
administered, and mustard plasters been 
applied to the stomach and calves ere I 
came. On my arrival I gave five drops, 









no account be allowed to fall asleep. After| tinct. opii 5iiss, olei menth, 388; caused 
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warmed oats in bags to be laid upon the sto- |toms marked it as one of the varieties of 
mach and chilled feet, and subsequently two | scarlatina, yet it was so unusually severe, 


grains of liver of sulphur to be taken. I[ and had, in some cases, so near u relation- 


ordered a warm aromatic tea, as beverage, to 
relieve the spasms in the chest, and then 
prescribed, — 

“  Decoct. altha, 3vi; 


ship toa species of cholera, that I should say 
lit deserves the serious attention of every 
accurate pathologistin the profession. The 
reports ot this malady arrested the attention 





Eliz. acid. Hatlens, 388. One table- | of some of the best practitioners in the dis- 
spoonful to be taken every two trict of the potteries, one of whom, in parti. 
hours. cular, Mr. Spark, of Newcastle, accompa- 

“ Profuse perspiration ensued, after two | nied me to the principal scene of its ravages, 
hours the patient changed his bed, and had | for the purpose of investigating the causes 
clean linen; his skin was well rubbed with | and the nature of its phenomena, and, after 
dry flannel; in eighteen hours he was out of | the most careful consideration which he 
danger, and is now in perfect health. I have | could give, be was unable, as well as myself, 
rescued as many as four out of five by this | to assign any cause for it short of a peculiar 
mode of treatment. miasma in the atmosphere. A short ,pro- 

“The most essential point is the proper | vincial account was given in the Staffordshire 
medicine being administered without delay. | Mercury paper, and had I not thought it 
Where severe colic takes place I give one | better to wait for the opportunity of obtain- 
table-spoonful of soap and water every half | ing an autopsy or two after death, I should 
hour. There isno doubt that soap, liver of | certainly have sent a full statement to Tue 








: : a a 
sulphur, oil of peppermint with ammonia, Lancer ere this. It | not, however, at 


and, for the dysentery, the tinct. opii, with 
ol, menth, pip., the elix. acid. Hallens, toge- 
ther with some trifling auxiliary means, are 
the most efficacious remedies. 

‘In case of violent determination of 
blood to the head two leeches may be ap- 
plied to the septum of the nose. 

“I give milk to many as beverage, but 
where the stomach will not digest this, sub- 
stitute bilberry tea, vaccinium myrtillus, 
which is a refreshing acid. Ammonia is 
particularly effective against the vomiting. 

“Large and too frequent doses of medi- 
cine are pernicious, and the intervals should 
be lengthened upon the first symptoms of 
improvement, 

**Camphor, calomel, emetics, and baths, I 
have found ineffectual, and the ol. menth. 
far more beneficial than the ol. cajeput. 

“ Jencken, M.D. 

«St. Petersburg.” 





ACCOUNT OF A LATE 
EXTRAORDINARY EPIDEMIC 
IN STAFFORDSHIRE, 
WITH CASES, 


By R. Avutsesroox, Esq., Surgeon. 





Ar the latter end of June list, a very 
fatal epidemic appeared at Baddeley Green, 
(a village in the neighbourhood of the 
Potteries, in Staffordshire,) a report ol 
which 1 beg respectfully to submit, through 
the medium of Tue Laycrr, for the consi- 
deration of the profession. It principally 
affected children and young people, ranging 
from the age of infancy to that of twenty - 
one years. Though its most striking symp 


No, 4238, 


this period, be ill-timed to lay before its 
readers a report of some of the cases :— 

At the latter end of June last, the whole 
of the children, sons and daughters, in num- 
ber eight, of Richard Fallows, boatman, of 
Baddeley Green, became affected with an 
alarming disease. The eldest son, aged 
twenty-one, a daughter aged sixteen, and 
another thirteen, were taken ill on Saturday, 
the 24th of June. The eldest girl, early in 
the morning, with giddiness, great prostra- 
tion of muscular strength, slight sore throat, 
and total loss of appetite. At 3 p.m. sick- 
ness and purging supervened, the vital 
powers became more depressed, and on 
Sunday at noon she died, Girl aged thir- 
teen, taken Saturday afternoon in the same 
way; she survived the sister three hours. 
Samuel, the young man, taken also on the 
Saturday, complained very much of his 
throat, had a florid eruption all over the 
body, high fever, sickness and diarrhea ; 
he lived until Monday evening, when he 
also died. (This young man was attended 
by a country medical practitioner, who, 
however, ic appears, confessed he did not 
know what to make of the disease.) Tues- 
day morning I was called in (then residing 
with a medical man at Burslem), 1 found 
the above-mentioned three dead in the 
house, and three others of the poor man’s 
children ill ; one, aged four, in an advanced 
state of scarlatina maligna; a boy, aged 
eleven, also having scarlatina maligna with 
tumid abdomen, soren@ss on pressure, 
sunken countenance, highly inflamed and 
ulcerated throat, sickness and diarrhea. 
To him I ordered leeches in abundance to 
the threat externally, the body to be sponged 
with vinegar and water every balt hour, 
fomentations to the belly, chloride of soda 
injection for the throat, and nitrous acid and 
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opium to take every hour; assiduously pur- 
suing this method, he recovered. The child, 


| cartilages and opening the trachea, found 


the mucous membrane lining them having 


aged four, died early next morning. Wil-|a highly injected appearance, and the pos- 


liam, aged nine, also had scarlatina, but not 
so virulently as the other. Many cases of 


| terior part of the larynx larded over with a 
yellowish-green matter. About an ounce 


a similar description were occurring up and | and half of yellow puriform fluid in the tra- 


down that and the edjacent village. A 
week now elapsed before any more of this 
family were taken ill. At the expiration of 
that time, another son, aged nineteen, was 
tuken ill on the Wednesday morning at nine 


o'clock. When Il arrived, (some time was | 


unfortunately lost in sending to Burslem, a 
distance of five miles, ) 1 found him lying on 
a sofa unable to sit up half a minute ; puls 

130 and small ; countenance depressed and 
anxious; a yellow-brown hue over the skin ; 
slight pustular affection of the tonsils ; quick 
and uneasy respiration ; no eruption what- 
ever upon the body. Nitrous acid and 
opium were given at short intervals, and 
diffusible stimuli administered ; the pedi- 
Jluvium was also used. Ordered chicken- 
broth to be given to drink. Saw him again 
next morning at six; extremities becoming 
cold; a little delirium; a congested ap- 
pearance about the neck and chest, flitting 
and returning; restless in bed; counte- 
nance blanched ; pulse scarcely perceptible, 
intermitting ; anticipating death, though 
not at all hurried at the apprehension. He 
lived an hour and a half from this, 224 hours 
being the term of his existence after the 
commencement of the attack ; could not 
obtain a post-obit inspection here. inafew 
days another child, aged two years, was at- 
tacked with sickness and purging ; congested 
state of the superficial veins about the neck 
and chest; excessive debility, ending in 
death in less than twenty-four hours. Me- 


dical aid was deferred in this case, from the | 


state of the collapse into which the minds of 
the parents of these children had drooped 
from their accumulated griefs. 

At Brown Edge, a village two miles dis- 
tant from Baddeley Green, several died af- 
fected in a similar way, excepting that scar- 
latina maligna was more the decided charac- 
ter of the disease. The cases were, how- 
ever, so bad that, from the ingress of the 
disease, death ensued in thirty-six hours ; 
in some it went on to the forty-eighth hour, 
Was sent for to William Holdcrofts, Brown 
Edge, by Mr. Wildig, rector of Norton, 
clergyman of the parish, to go to make an 
examination after death in one case. When 
l arrived 1 found that the poor man had 
buried one child, and that two lav dead in 
the house. Took the girl, aged eleven, for 
examination, There was considerable ec- 
chymosis about the front of the neck and 
chest. Made an incision from the glottis 
down tothe pubis ; examined the larynx and 
trachea and the thoracic and abdominal vis- 


cera, Upon cutting through the laryngeal 


chea springing from out the bifurcations of 
the bronchi. The parenchyma of the lungs 
healthy; the pleura costalis adherent in 
some parts to the pleura pulmonalis (most 
likely the result of former inflammation) ; 
heart and pericardium natural; stomach 
appearing a little inflamed; duodenum 
deeply tinctured on its external coat with 
green bile, which had exuded through the 
coats of the gall-bladder ; gall-bladder of an 
exceedingly dark-green appearance ; inter- 
nal cout of the ileum having besmeared 
over it a preternatural quantity of mucus, 
and bearing rather an infamed appearance. 
Iwo of the remaining children were now 
taken ill, but we were able to save them by 
prompt and decisive measures ; applying 
leeches to the throat ; chloride of soda in- 
jections into the fauces ; internal exhibition 
of nitric acid and opium, and by the use of 
the hot bath. An infant was taken ill at the 
same house, but the medical directions with 
regard to it were not properly attended to, 
and it died. Many other cases occurred in 
that village from the age of twenty-one 
years down to five. 

| Though this was a more malignant scar- 
|latina than | have seen deseribed in any 
| book, and though there was a great deal of 
biliary disease accompanying it, still, in 
most of the cases, it is, I think, right to 
| class them under the worst form of scarla- 
ltina: vet in the case of the young man, 
} aged nineteen, who had no eruption, nor any 
appearance of that disease, more than slight 
pustular affection of the tonsils, I do not 
| know that it would be in accordance with a 
| scientific view of his case tocall it any-thing 
|shortof cholera. Many bad cases of cholera 
occurred in a few weeks after at Burslem, 
| and we found, in many instances, where 
| the pulse was only occasionally to be faintly 
| felt, the extremities cold, countenance 
jdeeply sunken, cramps of the limbs and 
}alarming prostration of the vital powers, 
| that by large doses of opium, the hot-bath 
almost to scalding, the carbonate of ammo- 
nia taken with lemon-juice in a state of 
effervescence, and mustard poultices applied 
to the stomach, the nearly-extinguished 
energies of life rallied from their state of 
exhaustion, and gradually recovered their 
woated vigour. So successful was this plan 
of treatment, that out of more than twelve 
bad cases of absolute cholera, we did not 
lose one patient. 

4, Portsmouth-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, 
October 31, 1831, 
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lated upon preventing a repetition of such 
THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, November 12, 1831. sale of the dead bodies of the poor! 
. We shall not hazard an interruption to 


crimes, by passing a bill to ‘“ legalise” the 





In unhappy confirmation of our often-re- the course of public justice, by advancing 
- . . . i sion any remar ctin 
peated predictions, the public ear is again om this cocasion any semerks respecting 





a. ee articular cases of recent occurrence, but 
horrified by reports that the fiendish prac- ai oe . oie . 
tice of “ burking” is in full operation in| we ofies it as our decided opinion, that not 
this metropolis a single week passes without the introduc- 

OLS. 
It is difficult to write with any degree of |“ of murdered bodies into our dissecting- 
: ‘ ‘ By: Bs we offer it as a not less decided 
patience upon this subject—oue which can- | eared 3 and we offer it * —— 
not be reverted to without feelings of the | sparen, Gat Be arn 2 otsd tical 
most intense pain. No sooner were the| tirely checked, without subjecting, upon 
unieien perpetrated be Bask teencht to | conviction, the buyers, as well as the sellers, 
light, than the recollection of numerous | of such bodies, either toa perpetual solitary 
facts flashed upon the mind, forcing upon confinement, or to transportation for life. 


us the painful belief that London was then, 





and long had been, the scene of similar 
atrocities. Week after week did we sound} Tuere is no accounting for the actions of 


the note of alarm, and endeavour, by every | men in power, for their motives appear to 





means in our power, to convince the Legis- | be as deep and mingled as their ignorance 
lature that there was only one remedy for|is dark and impenetrable. Insatiable in 
the effectual prevention of such terrible | their thirst after gain, the members of the 
crimes—namely, the passing of an act of | Old Tory Corporations have never astonish- 
parliament to render the buying or selling | ed the public, except when they have made 
of the dead body of a human being a trans- | an exhibition of apparent liberality. No act 
portable offence. But our admonitions were | of tyranny could surprise—no act of deceit 
unheeded ; and the abominable “ Anatomy | elicit a murmur—no scene of treachery 
Bill,” which passed the House of Com- | enacted by them could excite additional 
mons in the session of 1829, having for its | amazement or indignation, for the whole of 
declared object the effectual prevention o! ' their proceedings, without one solitary ex- 
such crimes, imposed no penalty whatever | ception, have been projected and executed 
upon persons who might convert the dead | with no other intention or effect, than that of 
bodies of their fellow-creatures into articles conferring exclusive privileges upon them- 


of traffic. Never was any-thing more mon- selves. ‘* Public good” have been words of 





strous ; never was there exhibited, even by | scorn in their mouths, and science itself has 


a not overwise House of Commons, a more | been treatedas ajest. Blind to all things, ex- 





signal proof of want of foresight—of want! cept the means of procuring pelf—insensi- 


of common prudence. It could not be un-| ble to the progress of public opinion—un- 





known to our sage legislators, that robbers | acquainted with the stupendous changes 
will frequently commit murder merely to! which have agitated the temple of human 


possess the two or three pounds which they 
know to be in the possession of their vir- 
tues ; yet, with this glaring and convincing 
fact staring them in the face—with the still 
more convincing facts furnished by the his- 


tory of the murderous Burk, they calcu- | 





knowledge, the self-perpetuating Councils, 
under the Old Tory Charters, appear to 
consider that they hold their “ seal” of 
office, the pre-ordering and pre-ordaining of 
some supernatural power, and that neither 
justice nor law imposes upon them the 


Q2 
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slightest restraint in dealing with the in- 
terests of their fellow men. 

If not deluded by some such pernicious, 
soul-b lighting fallacy, how could the Coun- 
cil of the Royal College of Surgeons, how 
could the Junro in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
have proceeded thus farin its long career of 
black iniquity? But it is no more than jus- 


tice to acknowledge that, in this respect, the 


Tory-trading corporation of surgeons forms | 


no exception to the other Tory-trading cor- 
porations of England. The elementary 
principles of their constitution, and the 
minacious, grinding, character of these 
laws, bear an exact, if not an agreeable, re- 
semblance. The Tory machine, however, 
is tottering from the effects of decay, and 
the other dilapidating operations of time. 
The cbhiet powers of their main-spring—a 
Tory Government, no longer exists, and, 
still worse for them, a reformed govern- 
ment, aided by powerful events and the in- 
telligence of the people, is meditating the 
complete destruction of some of those cor- 
porate bodies, which have been most pro- 
minent for their loud-crying, heinous mis- 
deeds. 

But several of these ‘‘ ancient institu- 


tions” stand in no need of the purifying 


Lancer, has excited in my mind the 
strongest feelings of indignation against the 
Council. The public owe you a debt of 
gratitude which can never be discharged. 
Your exertions in the cause of medical re- 
form bave conferred the most lasting bene- 
fits upon the whole community, and for 
myself | thank you not only in my pro- 
fessional capacity as a surgeon, but as an 
individual member of the public. Your 
enemies must have resolved upon per-se- 
cuting—not prosecuting. For, as you make 
it appear most clearly, the very circum- 
|stance of their applying to the Court of 
| King’s Bench for a“ criminal information” 
| against you, and coming to this determina- 
} tion at that self-same meeting, when they 
jresolved upon applying for new by-laws, 
}must convince the whole profession that 
|they not only knew that they had acted 
with shameful illegality towards you and 
| your supporters, but that they were re- 
solved to persist, not with a view of ob- 
taining justice, but for the scandalous pur- 
pose of putting you to inconvenience and 
expense, 

Disgraced and degraded, however, as the 
College now is, 1 am free to admit that that 
degradation and disgrace would have been 
still greater and deeper, had the Council 
tiled the ‘‘ criminal information” against 
you, and pushed on the proceedings through 
lia trial, which would have been such a 
| gross, such an unheard-of violation of jus- 
| tice—such a palpable attempt to use the law 

as an instrument of vengeance—such a ma- 
lignant attack upon the rights of the mem- 
} bers of the whole corporation, that the 
| College would not only have been covered 
| with everlasting infamy by such a proceed- 











touch of reformers, for they have become | ing, but the Council would inevitably have 





suicidal in their operations, and are doomed | 
to fall by the workings of their own malig- 
nant hands. First and foremost upon this| 
list stands the Royal College of Surgeons 


in London, which, at this moment—not 


; 
even excepting that of Bristol —is, self-con- 


fessed, and publicly proclaimed, the most 
corrupt of all the corrupt Tory corporations. 
But an old and valued correspondent thinks 
that even this Junto might have taken a 
course, in its recent proceedings, which 
could have bad the effect of rendering it 


still more obnoxious in the eyes of the 
general body of members. He writes to| 
us as follows :— 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir,—The exposure, concerning the 
College of Surgeons, contained in the jast} 


forfeited their charter. 

Such are my impressions, and I think it 
right to state them frankly. Having so far 
yielded to a sense of right and shame as to 
desist from carrying torward a shamefully 
unjust prosecution, the only step which is 
open tor the Council to take, in order to 
remove any portion of that obloquy which 
is still affixed to their character, is for them 
to instantly defray the law expenses which 
you incurred im resisting a prosecution 
which the prosecutors themselves now ad- 
mit there never existed the slightest ground 
for instituting. 

This subject is one of considerable im- 
portance, as it leads to a consideration of 

wivileges of the most weighty moment, in 
relation to the stability of every corporation 
in the kingdom. 1 am, Sir, your obedient 
servant and faithful friend, ~ 
A Memoer or tue Couiece or 
Twenry-Eiout Years’ Stanpinc. 
London, Nov. 8, 1831. 


Our correspondent is correct. Had the 
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Council persisted in their prosecution, such 
an act of relentless, infamous, groundless, 
persecution would have brought upon them 
a tide of indignation which must have pur- 
sued them from the College to their homes, 
and overwhelmed them with infamy in 
their private capacities as surgeons and 
gentlemen. It would have been an out- 
rage perpetrated under the cover of the law, 
unparalleled for its malignity. 

Without touching upon the other sub- 
jects mentioned in the letter of our corre- 
spondent, we would ask, whether it be pos- 
sible, after such an exposure, for this Col- 
lege to maintain the slightest share of re- 
spect from the profession, or to be support- 
ed by the least confidence from the public ? 
Is it not an exposed, disgraced institution, 
professing objects which it never fulfils, and 


pursuing practices which are ever opposed 


to the general good? In adverting, there- | 


fore, to the prosecution which was insti- 
tuted against the Editor of this Journal and 
others, for advocating the rights of naval 
surgeons—in directing attention to a crimi- 
nal prosecution which was instituted with 
a view to produce terror, and not to obtain 
justice—in adverting to a prosecution, for 
the support of which the prosecutors them- 
selves now acknowledge there existed no 
ground whatever, we would calmly and 
dispassionately inquire of the parents of 
medical students, and of medical students 
themselves, whether they can hope to de- 
rive any professional privilege from con- 
necting themselves with an _ institution 


which possesses no share of the public con- 


Those gentlemen, therefore, who apply to 
the Council of the College of Surgeons for 
their diploma, after the seal of condemna- 
tion which the members of that body have 
so unsparingly affixed to their own deeds, 
must be content to be classed with suc 
members of the profession as, in not at- 
taching a due importance to the disgrace- 
ful transactions we have exposed, are 
ever prepared to sacrifice collegiate honour 
and iutegrity at the shrine of individual 
ease or expediency. 
We shall return to this subject. 





Tuat the cholera, the Asiatic cholera, 
has arrived in England, is now placed be- 
yond a doubt, several cases having occur- 
red in Sunderland since the 2d instant. 
We wish we were enabled to supply a suf- 
ficiently authentic statement of all the facts 
connected with this irruption ; but the pub- 
lished accounts are so discordant and in- 
conclusive, that it would be worse than 
useless to give them currency in a medical 
journal, All that we know is, that up to 
fhursday evening, intelligence had been 
received of the occurrence of eleven cases, 
of which seven had terminated fatally. 
We have however taken measures to obtain 
an accurate history of the several circum- 
stances which have been, or can be ascer- 
tained on the subject, and trust to be ena- 
bled to give some definite information re- 


specting it in our next Number, 


—— 











fidence, but which suffers under the weighty 
pressure of unqualified professional indig- | 
nation? It is expected from young gentle- 
men who move in the first ranks of society, | 
and whose minds are endowed with the 
treasures of classical literature, that they 
should show their abhorrence of every 
thing among scientific men—to every act, 


in collegiate government which is indebted 


for its origin to a spirit of tyranny. 
‘ 





Dr. Ryaw is dissatisfied with our review 
of his work on ‘“ Medical Jurisprudence,” 
and has requested our insertion of the reply 
which follows. Itwill be recollected that 
the reviewer objected to the terms “ hu- 
mane ”’ and ‘‘ unequalled,” as applied to the 
laws of this realm ; he quoted extracts from 
the work, and compared those extracts with 
passages from other works, to prove that 


Dr. Ryan had borrowed without acknow- 
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ledgment, pretty liberally, from Dr. Cunis-|merated. Allusion was made to the “ pru- 
tison’s Essay on Toxicology ; he extract- riency,” ‘litile short of disgusting,” of the 
ed from Dr. Ryawn’s section on ethics a/ language adopted in the discussion of some 
passage in which it is asserted that ‘ those | of the obstetric subjects ; the chapter on 
who, on account of friendship or acquaint- | asphyxia was pronounced imperfect because 
ance, expect attendance gratuitously, are | death by incomplete suspension and “ burk- 
worthy of neglect ;’’ and he objected to Dr. | ing,” was passed over, and because a set of 
Ryavn’s abusive strictures on phrenologists, | gases were described as asphyxiating, “all 
whom he designated “ atheists.” The) being irritant,”’ and again all acting “ nega- 
Doctor, again, was censured for having in-| tively, or by defect of oxygen,”’—things in- 
discriminately condemned the institution of compatible being thus confounded together, 
clinical experiments with new medicines, | Lastly, Dr. Ryay’s definition of poison was 
and for having asserted that “all experi-| described as “ laughable and unlucky.” 
‘ 


ments are (in this age) made apon the in- | The definition stood thus —‘ Homicide by 


ferior animals.’ With reference to the | poisoning.—The name of poison is given to 
‘« third part” of the work, it was observed all substances which, when applied to the 
that no classification had been adopted, and | organs of the body, cause death ;”—which 
it was stated that Dr. Ryan's first six induced the reviewer to remark that, if this 
chapters on obstetric legal medicine (75 explanation were correct, fire and boiling 
pp-) were copied, verbatim, from that au-| water are poisons, and that the rope by 
ithor’s work on midwifery. Here it was, which a man is hung is a poison! 


objected by the reviewer that Dr. Ryan 


nnn 
referred from his ‘“‘ Medical Jurisprudence” 
to his ‘* Midwifery,” for a full discussion of LETTER FROM DR. RYAN. 


the topics included under “ medico-legal | ** To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
obstetrics,” while in that work no fuller | : 
| «Sir,—T trust you will perceive the ne- 
cessity of inserting the following observa- 
the former, but, on the contrary, reference | tions in your next Number, in reply to the 
was made from it to the “Medical Juris-|review of my work on Medical Jurispru- 
|dence, which appeared in your Journal of 
ithis day, and which | know, from a source 
thermore, the reviewer pointed out the! you can never discover, was not written by 
you; and as this review is a base piece of 
. ™ , personal spite, intended not only to injure 
of physiology and pathology which alone my work, but to blight my prospects in an- 
can enable the practical jurist to investi- | other way, | lose no time in showing it in 
its proper light, which will frustrate its ma- 
: lignant object in a@ quarter your reviewer 
po means were afforded of distinguishing wus short-sighted enough to suppose it Im- 
possible for me to reach, except through 
your periodical, 

‘* Itis lamentable to observe, that medical 
the progress of putrefaction under water,! students, and young physicians, and sur- 
geons, “who have just escaped from school,” 
: : al : should be the reviewers in your Journal, 
and chemistry of forensic medicine, as in- persons unacquainted with the arduous re- 


notice of these subjects was given than in 


prudence ” for ‘‘ more particulars.” Fur- 


omission of a statement of those principles 


gate cases of homicide ; he also showed that 


between cases of real and apparent death ; 


that the osteology of the human skeleton, 
the influence of interment on the pathology 


vestigated by Orfila and Lesueur in their search, and the unceasing anxiety, of those 
engaged in the cultivation of science for 
years, and who have some character to lose ; 
neglected, It was also stated that the sub- | und that these critics, for they do not de- 
serve the name of reviewers, should have 
the consummate audacity, under your au- 
spices, to condemn, indiscriminately, the 


the work of Dr. Ryan may be quickly enu- | writings of men well known to the profes- 


work on judicial exhumations, were equally 


ject of wills and survivorship had been 
J 


passed over. The remaining objections to 
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sion, their superiors in years, in experience, ; layed, so that the degradation of one of us 
and in science. This arises from your at-|may be supposed to serve the interests of 
tention being directed to other matters | the other. Here then is the clue to the re- 
besides the editorship of Tue Laxcer, in|view in Tne Lancer, and nothing but the 
the management of which you have also| preservation and defence of my professional 
displayed a degree of energy and talent | character, which is as dear to me as my life, 
which all must admire. | could induce me to expose it. As to the 
** But time presses, the printer's devils | strictures on the work, they are so puerile, 
are in crowds at my elbow at the end of the} so futile, so despicable, that they scarcely 
month, and, therefore, a few words to your | deserve the slightest notice. 
able and impartial reviewer, and his coad-| ‘* Thus the reviewer states, ‘ Did we 
jutors, speak of this department’ (the section on 
“He states, that having submitted my | Medical Ethics) ‘in the condemnatory terms 
work on Jurisprudence to rigid scrutiny for | which even the mildest judgment would 
the last six weeks, ‘ we refuse the volume | dictate, we should do violence to our feel- 
the least share of our approbation.’ As a/ings.’ That the writer should feel galled at 
proof of the justness of this decision, | | the ethics of our profession, which condemn 
refer the reader to Dr. Johnson’s opinion, |in the strongest manner calumny, slander, 
in a former page of this Journal (p. 378).| and unprofessional behaviour, is by no 
‘It is a task,’ quoth he, ‘ we fulfil with| means wonderful, and requires no further 
extreme reluctance, from many motives,/comment. That he should condemn my 
which it would be perhaps impertinent to, statement, that the laws of this empire are 
explain on this occasion; but which may/| humane and unequalled, and accuse me of 
find an apt illustration in the sentence pro- | having included ‘ the game laws, forgery 
minently adduced by Dr. Ryan at the outset! laws, &c.’ is so monstrously absurd as to 
of his work, ‘Amicus Socrates, amicus deserve nothing but pity for the obliquity 
Plato, sed magis amica veritas.’ Such ever of the intellect of the writer. His object is 
has been, such ever will be, the canon of | 80 obvious, and his intention to injure me so 
our critical demeanour; and, while we manifest, that noone of common comprehen- 
observe it honestly, carrying it into prac- | Sion can mistake them. 
tice with a cautious, unbiassed, and un-| “ The first tangible charge is, that I have 
flinching hand, the progress of trne medical | copied largely from Professor Christison’s 
literature will suffer not the least impedi- valuable work without acknowledgment, 
ment from our strictures.’ | but the proois offered are most unsatistac- 
*« The ingenuity of expressing reluctance | tory, and require no answer. I have es- 
in censuring my work, is amply attested by teemed toxicology a minor branch of state 
the caustic comments that follow, and the | medicine, while the celebrated Edinburgh 
reader must be extremely stupid who does! Professor believes it to be the most impor- 
not perceive the cloven foot in the article, tant. J] have stated in my preface, that I 
{ am at a loss to discover the motives to| borrowed from all works of value, and have 
which the writer alludes ; but I do not con-| always acknowledged my quotations when 
sider it impertinent to explain those which | given in the author's words, but, in many 
really actuate him. | instances, I found it necessary to condense 
** The fact is, that on many occasions || the language of others, and in such cases 
have censured works, solely on the grounds| would not be justified in using inverted 
of error, which have been lauded to the|commas. Asa reviewer and an author, L 
stars in Tne Lancer; I have repeatedly | have spoken in the highest terms of com- 
argued against the ultra reform supported | mendation of Dr. Christison’s work ; but as 
in that Journal ; and worst of all, this work | the greater part of that production is a com- 
of mine under notice has had such success | pilation from the German and French pe- 
with the public and the profession as to riodicals, the facts stated are as much my 
extinguish one, of which two sheets were! property as Dr. Christison’s. It would be 
printed, by one of the conductors of Tur | impossible for any physician in existence to 
Lancer, and hinc ille lachryma. The/write a complete work on Jurisprudence 
condemnation, therefore, of my work is to | Without extracting from his contemporaries. 
be expected from the friends of those who| ‘‘ The reviewer is so witty as to sneer at 


have reason to feel sorely at its success, | the terms gynxcology, &c., taking the hint 
But its depreciution serves another purpose, | from the classical editor of the Medical Ga- 
besides making room for the intended |:ette, who hopes the Greek words used by 
production, and that is to lower me in,me will not come into use, though these 
the estimation of a certain public body, | terms have elicited the praise of some of the 
before whom my abilities and testimo-| best reviewers on the continent, which only 
nials, however slender, have been rigidly | shows the ignorance of both these seers as 





| 


examined, as well as those of the individual }to the state of scientific terminology in all 
whose work has for the present been do- jcountsies. If either of them had had the 
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good luck to have seen Professor Carus’s! 
splendid System of Gynwcology, he would 
have been more cautious in his strictures on 
this or the other terms. No doubt these 
terms are not to be found incommon lexicons ; 
and, therefore, must be sad stumbling-blocks 
to those who feel the want of a classical 
education, But need I refer to the termi- 
nology now in use in France in support of 
my own? For the benefit of the illiterate, 
it is explained in my preface. 

** But in the succeeding paragraph, [ am 
accused of not keeping pace with science, 
and am outrageously censured for my de- 
fence of Christianity, against the attacks of 
Materialists, in my strictures on phrenology. 
If this be a crime, | glory in it, and can 
assure the reviewer, notwi'hstanding all his 
abusive declamation about my prejudices, 
that he must enlighten my mind by sober 
argument and strict logical induction, and 
not by vituperation. 

** Again ; I am censured, for having in- 
serted the ethics of Hippocrates, promul- 
gated more than 2000 vears ago, for which 
1 am wisely held accountable ; and for hav- 
ing stated the rule laid down by the profes- 
sion in all ages and countries, that dangerous 
experiments should not be made on the sick, 
without their consent. Iam told that the) 
of arsenic, hydrocyanic acid, and 
other valuable medicines, could not have 
been discovered according to my position ; 
but the writer forgets that th. all 
other dange rous medicines, were in general 
first tried on animals. Perhaps he, his 
zeal for science, would allow a few experi- 
ments te be made upon himself, with the 
poisons alluded to, or with the virus of a 
rabid animal, or little upas tidute. Or 
would he prefer the application of these 
things on the poor? 

**T am also accused of having omitted the 
leading principles of the science of Me- 
dical Jurisprudence, and of the badness of 
my classification ; though I have strictly 
followed the best French jurists, Orfila, 
Briand, Sedillot, Xc., with whose writings 
the reviewer is clearly unacquainted. He} 
charges me with having omitted the physio- 
logy of the causes of sudden death, the means 
of distinguishing between real and apparent 
death, the osteology of the skeleton, Xc. 
Had I discussed these mutters, I should 
have exceeded the limits I pre ibed for my- 
self, in arranging a manual for 
and would have done little good, inasmuch 
as the study of Medical Jurisprudence is as 
yet in its fancy in this country; and its ¢ 
neral principl: $ are scarcely to. 





cts 


and 


se, 


a 


students, | 


ttended 


He says, | have passed over the subjects of 
wills and survivorship, which is a gross 
misrepresentation. ‘The next charge is, | 


nnected with 
are the same as in my 


that the obstetric 
forensic medicine, 


que SUIONS ¢ 


| phyxia 


| sapient critic. 


NCE OF HIS WORK. 


work on Midwifery ; but he forgets that the 
latter is in the hands of almost all students, 


‘and the former will not be possessed by 


them until the subject of which it treats 
shall be peremptorily required, as a branch 
of education. 

“In introducing the questions of infanticide, 
delivery, kc. intomy Midwifery, I followed 
Professor Capuron, and placed them before 
students, who as yet pay no attention to ju- 
ridical medicine, and in so doing I thought 
I acted right, when I considered the num- 
bers of unfortunate women who had been 
executed unjustly in this country, upon the 
erroneous evidence of ignorant medical wit- 
nesses. Nor dol regret what I have done, 
so obtuse is my mind to the lucid remarks of 
this brilliantreviewer. ‘he sections on as- 
are considered erroneous, though 
copied from the standard works ofthis coun- 
try and France. The definition of poisons, 


| taken from a late foreign incomparable ma- 


nual, is ridiculed, and ‘* burked”’ ! ! by this 
In a word, there is nota re- 
deeming feature in the work, though I have 
received more than one hundred letters from 
some of the most scientific physicians laud- 
this good-for-nothing production, and 
the professions of law and medicine are so 
deplorably stupid, as to have already nearly 
consumed the impression, 

‘«] have only to observe, in conclusion, that 
being attacked so furiously in the pages of 
Pne L I am reminded of the fate 
of the most eminent physicians and surgeons 
in the kingdom, and far from deeming 
it an injury, the attack is so barefaced, so un- 
cloaked, so manifestly malicious, | deem it 
an essential service. Ilowever unpalatable 
this declaration may be to | trust to 
your candour and justice, either to copy 
this article which I should have sent in ma- 
had time permitted, or to allow 
our re- 


ing 


ANCET, 


you, 


nus¢ ript, 
me an opportunity ot replying to y 
viewer. You will recollect that the editor 
of the Medico-Chirurgical 
opinion with the profession is justly of the 
highest authority, and nearly the whole of 
the most influential part of the public press, 
have lauded this production, and are at va- 
riance with your reviewer. You therefore 
authority, as high as the dic- 


Re tieu, W hose 


that 





perceive 


tum of your critic, is in my favour, and it is 
only fair and just that you should place the 

untidote as well as the bane betore your 
readers. | hope your usual press of matter 


will not exclude its insertion for four or five 
for it will then be worse than useless. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
M. Ryan. 


weeks, 


October 3 iM. 


0, 18: 


This reply calls for a few brief remarks, 


which we now to make. In 


proceed 
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the first place, it is of no consequence | 


who wrote the review—no matter whether 
it be the work of a child, or the production 
of a philosopher ; the only question for con- 
sideration is this :—Is the Reviewer right, 
or wrong, in his strictures upon Dr. Ryan's 


manual ? 


| 


Now, we ask our readers seriously, and 
without the slightest approach to badinage, 
Has Dr. Ryaw refuted one of the charges 
brought against him? Is it an answer to 


our objection to his complimentary epithets 


on the laws of this realm, to declare “‘ our 
condemnation monstrously absurd,” and that 
he “ pities the obliquity of the writer's in- | 
tellect?” Is it an answer to the charge of 
plagiary, to say that Dr. Curistison com- 
piled from others, which, by the way, in | 
this special instance, is not the fact? Dr. | 
Ryan finds fault with abusive declamation 
on his prejudices against phrenology. He | 
requires us to reason him out of his false 
position, forgetting that, according to the 


common rules of logic, he should have} 


| 
| 
| 


gainst the phrenologists by 


proved his case ¢ 





rational induction alone. 

Dr. Ryaw ironically says, that he is | 
| 
n | 
of Ilippocrates respecting therapeutic ex- | 


wisely ‘‘ held accountable for the opinions 


perimentson mankind.” Why, in the name | 
of wonder, should he not, when he adopts | 
them As HIS OWN, without note or comment, 

In our review hydrocyanic acid was | 
not mentioned, so this ingenious emplit- | 
cation of our alleged severity will avail t! "i 
Doctor nothing. He states, that the effects 
of the remedies we mentioned were first 
tried on animals, thereby meaning the 
lower. Had he known anything of the 
history of the alchemists, he would have re- 
collected that arsenic and mercury were first 


recognised by their deleterious agency on 





man. But to waive this worthless subject, 
let us appeal to our practical readers. Tow | 


would they investigate the curative effects | 


of any unknown substance? The obvious], 


in astate of disease, in minute and gradually 
| Increasing doses. We must again repeat, 
that no specific could have been discovered,—- 
that arsenic could not have been recoenised 
us a remedy for ague—iodine for scrofula— 
or mercury for syphilis- by experiments on 
the lower animals, simply because in them 
the pathological condition is totally absent. 

How does Dr. Ryan meet the charge of 
imperfect classification, and the omission of 
the very cases upon which state medicine 
rests? Why, by throwing the blame on 
** Orrita, Brranp, and Sevitior,” and by 
acknowledging the omissions of all but one 
of our items, viz., that of ‘* wills and sur- 
vivorship.”’ Ie innocently imagines, that be- 
cause Braianp, Sepriror, and Orrita, may 
have neglected classification, he ( Dr. R.) is 
perfectly correct in following their example. 
If Dr. Ryan would take the trouble to pro- 
cure a copy of Dr. Curistison’s syllabus 
of lectures, he would then learn the value 
of arrangement, aud perhaps estimate more 
correctly the importance of his own omis- 


sious. Dr. Ryaw states, that their inser- 
1 


| tion would have caused him to exceed the 


limits prescribed in arranging a manual for 
students. May we ask him, would they 
not be more valuable than abuse of phreno- 
logy and the ethics of ancient medicine ? 


The reader will mark how Dr. Ryaw shuf- 
fles off the charge of double reference from 
one of his works to the other for additiona/ 
information, while the amount was the same 


ineach. We never at all objected to the in- 





sertion of the articles in his “‘ Midwifery,” 
nor did we even offer the objections to the 
articles themselves, which a reviewer, were 
he so di sposed, and hada sufficiently large 
space at his disposal, could have readily 
pe inted out. 

Regarding the definition of a poison, it 
seems that Dr. Ryan borrowed it from an 
‘incomparable manual!” Its ludicrous ab- 
surdity is not, therefuie, the less on that 


account, nor is the author less culpable for 


answer is, by its administration to persons | jts adoption, 
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Our author alleges, that the charge of|viewer, he is either the most unmerciful 

** his having passed over the subject of wills wag that ever handled a critic’s pen, or 

and survivorship is a gross misrepresentation.” else he believes that Dr. Ryan never felt 
It is perfectly true that, at p. 156, Dr. | that— 

Ryan devotes fourteen lines to the con- | $6 Praise undeserved is satire in disguise.” 


sideration of the survivorship of ‘ mother | : ‘ 
F | Another remark and we quit the subject, 

or infant,”’ but to the presumption of sur- : 
I i - Dr. Ryan, with his usual modesty, speaks 
vivorship of different persons, of different! . : 
; of two sheets of a work which was er- 

aves, destroyed by a common accident, as , 
- : tinguished by the mere announcement of 

in the case of General Stanwix and his ‘ 
' Lis incomparable manual A mere fiction, 

laughter, we repeat, uot one word is de- 
we . I Doctor! Some malicious wit has made you 
ote at least a rigid examination of the . . r 
voted : le ook the victim of a hoax. There is not one 
xO » work, and of all the chapters . 
index of the k I word of truth in the statement. Enough. 
whict e subject might find a corner, 

in which the subject mig We must quit this disagreeable subject. 


has failed to detect its presence. As to 
wills, the author alludes, under the head of 


mental alienation, to the mental condition : 
, | Stxee the foregoing remarks, however, 
which renders a will valid or invalid ; but he 
Were committed to paper, we have re- 
entirely neglects nuncupative wills, and the . , ’ 
| ceived from Dr, Ryan another communica- 

distinction between wills and testaments, a). 
tion, containing addit onal strictures upon 
topic so all-important to the physician, w ho,|,, . . 
a, pie _| the review of his work—an article occupy- 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred of ; > 
7 : _ | ingnoless than seven closely-written pages of 
rapid death, becomes the witness of the! , ; ; 
letter paper, actually accompani d by printed 
disposal of property, whether personal or| a 
Alte icommendutions of his work, extracted from 


©! the Medico-Chirurgical Review, Monthly Re- 
can no-where find in Dr. Ryay’s volume, 


real. These distinctions, we repeat, w 


; ; iew, Herald, Courier, Sun, Globe, Literary 
while they stand prominently forward in . 

. ’ i(racette, Sunday Times, Morning Chroniel . 

the works of Beck, Forsyth, and other | : ‘ 

¢ and Weekly Dispatch Now to give inser- 

writers. It was to these points that allu- 

tion to such documents as these, would be 

sion was made, so we believe the charge of | 

: imposing a very unjust, and we are sure a 


** misrepresentation ’’ is now fully answered, | 


; ry unsatisfactory, tax upon the patience 
As for the abusive terms directed so co- 





and pock 


ts of our readers ; besides, the pub- 
piously against the reviewer, it is surpris 





. lication could prove of no advantage to Dr. 
ing that Dr. Ryan does not perceive the : 
tyan, for with such high authorities in 
imprudence of exposing himself to the ridi . ‘ 
his favour as the non-medical critics just 

cule ever consequent upon the scoldings of 
Ale, mentioned, surely he may rest quietly on 
authors smarting under the deserved and|,. < : 
ei his pillow, and utterly disregard the cen- 

rational criticism of their works. 
sures of this medical Journal. However, 
) > . side s *s 
Dr. Ryaw considers that Dr. Jouxson should the Doctor still press for the inser- 
opinion, coupled with that of the public ee ’ 
tion of his paper, why then to our pages it 

press (the Herald, Courier, Sun, Globe, 


shall be committed ; but, in taking this ste p 


> 
Weekly Dispatch!! &c.), should be amply , 
. 4 . r’ fit is only right to acquaint the Doctor that 

sufficient to shield his work from further 
it must be accompanied by a searching re- 
review. We of course admit the great . , , 
view of those portions of his work which, in 

weight which the learned medical jurists of . 
. 1 learned medical jurists of | , ur former article, were passed over, almost 

the daily and weekly papers should bave in , 
, y pa} without any discommendatory notice. 


the decision ; but as for Dr. Jounson’s re- —_ 
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We regret to state, that well-authenticated 
accounts have reached London of the occur- 


rence of the plague in Moscow and Dant- 


zick. The same event, it will be remember 


ed, marked the decline of cholera on the} 
Malabar coast. Let our rulers look to this | 
appalling fact in time. The collectors of | 
customs in our ports should at once be| 
taught the danger to themselves incurred by 


neglect of the quarantine regulations. | 





We have much pleasure in calling atten- 


tion to the establishment of a rational | 
Board of Health in the extensive district of 
Camberwell, and recommend the proceed- 
ings as an example to all concerned in the 
institution of such associations in other 


parts of the country. 





ALLEGED EXORBPITANT CHARGES MADE BY! 
MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS. 

To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
London, 27th Oct. 1851. 
Sirn,—From your uniform discourage- 
ment of every-thing sordid and rapacious in 
the profe ssion, L am induced to lay before 
you the substance of two distinct bills tor 
profession: al attendance, presented by two 
general practitioners, beth of whic h have 
lately come to me for payment out of the 
estates of two departed friends, to each of 
whom I happen to be executor. These 
bills sufficiently prove that some other re-| 
medy than the law of conscience and dis- 
cretion is required to regulate medical 
charges, both for the credit of the profes- 
sion and the protection of patients, or their 
surviving relatives. I have no desire to 
injure the characters, or hurt the delicacy, 
of the no doubt worthy practitioners allud- 
ed to, who both reside in obscure parts of 
the country, and therefore I suppress their 
names and addresses. The first bill, of 
which I shall submit a part to your notice, 
is from a medical man in Scotland. It is 
the more notable of the two, and extends 
over a period of five weeks ; it amounts to} 
more than 140/, The detail of items for 
the first week is as follows; and may be| 
taken as a fuir specimen of the whole :— 
First Day g.ea & | 
To a visit and detention ....ee000. 212 6 | 
Bloodletting ..cccess-- } 
Rit MPNEiccces cxescnendiovecess 0 








Second Day. 








A visit and detention.... 212 6 
Bloodletting........ . ° ma, 
A blister, and applying “ditto. eee 013 0 
BR GRGRIOR .cccocesocecee 03 6 





An evening visit ... . 
AN Opiate. ,.coccccessecceccesseee UO 2 G 
Third Day. 

A visit and detention......ce.+0.+. 212 6 
Welw Gres cs tissccsncssvcceces 8 8 © 
Fourth Day. 

A visit, and nicht’s detention...... 313 6 
Dressing the blister .........s0082 & 5 O 
* EAZRGVE . ccccocvccceccoccsccces 2 4 
Opiate .cccccccccscerecsceccesese OU 2 6 
Fifth Day 
020 
5 0 


Castor oil...... 2 
. > 
ditto 01M 0 


Dressing the blister r 
Another blister, and ap plying 








An anodyne............ cosccssce 9 FS O 

Day and night’s attendance cocen OM CG 
Sirth Day. 

Dressing both blisters ..........66 O10 © 


Attendance day and night ........ SiS 6 
Seventh Day 
Dressing the blisters. ......s.+0008 O10 O 





Salve for ditto. ..ccesceces e 8 8-6 
Castor oil. ...e6. eo core 0 2 O 
Day and night attendance sstisess BE OS 


Amount for the first week.... £29 9 6 


In justice to the Scottish practitioner, it 
should be stated, that he lived a few miles 
from his potent, and the latter was not 

considered to be in indigent circumstances, 
rhe second bill is of a different charac- 
ter, and came trom a general practitioner in 


| England, who lived in the same village with 


his patient, whose condition in life was 


| exceedingly poor. I'he bill is for ten weeks’ 


medicines, and the charges for one week 
are here subjoined :- 








£.s. ad 
First dar, a laxative .. 050 
Second, ditto .. 046 
Vhird, ditto 050 
Fourth, ditto . 0 4 6 
Fifth, yen ss Fo 
Sixth, ditto ecocscees O § O 
Seventh, ditt cecscccccsccesee O 5 DO 


For one week........ £114 0 


The charges, or ‘* dittoes,” for the nine 
subsequent weeks of daily purgation, are 
precisely the same in every respect as for the 


successive 





first week, amounting for t 


weeks to 17/., independently of similar un- 


varying charge sf or other and distinct periods 
of ume. 

Surely, Mr. Editor, such a mode of mak- 
ing eut bills to cover a surgeon's expenses 
is any-thing but the right one. I should 
like to have your opinion on it, and to see 
the matter occasionally adverte d to by your 

I remain, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
Purtortuvs. 


able pen. 


[ There can befino necessity for ‘‘ occasion- 


j ally adverting by an able pen” to such a 


matter as this, because we are compelled to 


believe that our correspondent has either 


been himself hoaxed, or that he has attempt- 
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ed to practise a hoax upon us; 


latter, we suspect with the bad design of 


m 


in general practice are exorbi 


ucing the public to believe that sur 


nay 


tortionate in their charges, a id that 


viduals, therefore, would | 

















eons 
ex- 


di- 


and if the /of epidemic diseases. lf, therefore, the 


rich desired to escape, it was their inte- 
rest, not less than their duty, to attend in 
time to the condition of the poor. Every 
mun should believe the task to be his 
own, and take measures accordingly. The 


be much more Rev. speaker, in conclusion, alluded to the 


laudable exertions making in the parish by 





























free from exactions, when placed in the . 
i “Ver lietric } ble ‘tie : i} 
: ) . several district CharitaDle societies, an 16 
nas physictans. Uur correspond ¢ 
ands Of physi we trusted that others of the same kind would 
3 . ) 
must excuse us for saying that, ifhe do uot | be speedily established. 
furnish us with most satisiactory evidence The following excellent resolutions were 
in proot of the allegations contained in the then read, and consecutiv ‘ly pr »posed and 
. . " ‘ everal able | p . 
foregoing statement, we shall look upon th seconded in several adi addresse s, and 
. unanimously adopted by the meeting :— 
entire document as t production of a pt . . . 
Medical gentler rely as much upontheir| . Ist. Toat this meeting, taking into consideration 
: ’ the possible case of the cholera visiting this parish 
moral as upon their profession al character, and neighbourhood, is deeply impressed with the ne- 
for success in practice ; and it wer fully in| Cessity of adopting sach measures as may be deemed 
. most conducive, under Divine Providence, to the 
the extreme to suppose, ving the sense of general welfare of the inhabitants at large under so 
} awtula dispensation 
stice to put of th i that i : 
justi altoge . < 2nt. That this meeting, more peculiarly sensible 
ih woul t volu y iustruments in| of the duty owing to the poorer imhabitants, in the 
, ‘ : event of the cholera visiting the parish and neigh 
KLOCKING GOWN ¢ ‘ we po ‘/'°") bourhood, pledges itself collectively and individually 
which they can found u claims to public | to use ev exertion not only tocheck the spread 
. tue dis ¢ slso to muiligate the sufferings of 
conhden Ep. L.] t 1 ed 
ird. That it is expedient to delegate toa Commit 
tee the duty of carryt into ¢ et the preceding re 
—_ _ — vlatior nod to conler Upon 1 Committee the 
t an * power of adopti such measures and 
7 ‘ I t ire lations &s they may consider most 
advisab 
CAMBERWELI i 4th. Yhat the vicar, the magistrates, the clergy, 
sters of the several dissenting congregations, 
AND Fol A wa e me tieal gentlemen resident in the parish and 
BOARD O} HEALTI n ourhooed, together with the parish officers and 
* undernamed inhabitants, be requested to act as 
. . . ix 1 Committee or parochial Board of Health for the 
purposes alore i,and that such Committee have 
SOG ra ,| powerto add to their number and to fill up va- 
e) Monday evening, the 7th inst., at! cancies 
seven p.m., a public meeting of the inhabit Sth. Vhat this meeting recognises the necessity of 
- | . = thy parish mplicit obedience to the regulations which may be 
nts ¢ . i i , ‘ 
- . “+ . ‘ . established by the Committee, and pledges itself to 
St. Giles, Camberwell, took | In Whe) enforce such obedience by all the means in its power 
Vestrv Hull. Pe , t purpose of Tr hat subscriptions be entered toto for the 
considerit the nece \ ires to b purpose of carrying the object of the meeting into 
© ef! t 
idopted in Cipat of the irrence Ol 7th. That this meeting, feeling that the amount to 
the cholera in that district lhere were | be raised by the subscriptions now set on foot may 
the wis magistrates, & and a| be inadequate to the exigency of the case, do, in the 
} 7 event of su betng the case, pledge themselves to 
mh t t 500 of most S} ibl , 
dy of at lea A rt most respect : “| support the parish officers in making a special rate 
parishioners. The vicar, the Rev. Mr.) for that purpose 
Storie, pre sided. ath. That Joseph Fidler, Esq. be requested to act 
The \ I ng the chair »_ | a8 Treasurer, and Thomas Webb Gilbert, and James 
: ie i AR, on taking ne chiar, ert- Pew, Esquires, as Secretaries. and that tl ppoint 
ed in the most feeling terms to the state of) ment of a Medical Secretary and of an assistant Se- 


extreme distress to Which the poorer px 





lation of the district might be red 
the occurrence of ths destructive 
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agreed to by all pre 


retary be leit to the Committee. 


Dp ‘ 
1b Signed J.G. STORIE, Vicar, 
, In the Chair 
May. 
lish} A subscription was then entered into, 
pos-| which, in a few minutes, amounted to 
t 1 considerable sum. Some ditlerence of 
very | opimon oc irred as to the propriety of 
drawiog on the poor rate for a portion of 
rs the sums necessary for cleansing, white- 
classes washing, &c. It was, however, at length 


sent, that it was the 





dirt,; duty of the rich to contribute in the first 
ich place by subscription, but that eventually 
tion a specific rate might be called for, and th: 
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measure the parishioners present pledged 
themselves to support in the open vestry. 

The district over which this local board 
will preside is one of great extent, having 
a circumference of twentv-four miles, and 
embracing the populous ‘neighbourhood of 
Dulwich, Peckham, Camberwell, and part 
of South Lambeth. From the extreme be- 
nevolence which pervaded the meeting, and 
from the wise constitution of the Board, we 
feel convinced that the measures they will 
adopt will secure, as far as human means 
can succeed, the accomplishment of their 
deeply important objects. We shall, pro- 
bubly , from time to time, give such a degree 
of publicity to their proceedings, as will 
serve for an example to future associations, 
and for the correction of some of the dis- 
gracefal absurdities which characterise the 
transactions of a majority of the district 
boards previously established. 


The first meeting of the Board was held 


in the Vestry Hall on Thursday evening, 








BAD ARRANGEMENTS AT THE OPERATIONS 
AT ST. THOMAS'S, 





To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 

Sin,—My object in occupying a short 
space in your valuable Journal, is to point 
out to Mr. Green a remedy for the annoy- 
ance he sutfered on Friday Jast. A small 
tumour was removed from the neck ofa boy, 
but owing to two or three of the dressers 
thrusting their heads between the patient 
and the students, it was impossible tor 
three-fourths of the latter to obtain more 
than an occasional glimpse of the parts. 
And, be it remarked, these gentlemen 
were not necessary to the operation, rhis 
occasioned some little noise and erving ot 
** heads,” ‘* dressers’ heads,” Xc. Now, 
there can be no doubt that had Mr, Green, 
as was his duty, prevented these dressers 
from any longer obstructing the view o! 
the students, quietness and attention would 
have immediately prevailed; but, instead 
of this, the students were addressed in 
the following terms:—‘‘ | am astonished 
that any set of persons calling them- 
selves gentlemen should pass their jokes 
in this place, especially when a human bei 
is suffering, putting myself out of the 
question, though I »m not likely to per 
form a nice and delicate dissection the bet- 
ter by hearing such noises,’ —or something 
very like this. Might not the students 
have replied with equal truth and courtesy 
—** We are astonished that any set of per- 
sons calling themselves gentlemen should 
receive our money for a specific object, — 
the imparting of surgical knowledge, and 
yet fail to render the proper facilities for 


acquiring gg The operations at these 
hospitals are conducted too frequently in a 
strange, disorderly manner, and without 
those nice adjustments which every surgeon 
ouzht to study before performing un opera- 
tion, the feelings of the patient or the con- 
venience of the students being seldom con- 
sulted. 

Of a truth, Sir, these things seem to have 
been but little stu 
they must have a moral priming book to 
study from—easy lessons in ethics tor grown- 


lied by hospital surgeons ; 


up gentlemen, 
Your humble servant, 
SPECTATOR, 
Borouch, Nov. 5th. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 





SURGEONS LEVER. 


} Saturpay, October 29, There was this 
|} day agreat assemblage of pupils and visit- 
ors, attracted by a report that Mr. Guthrie 
would tie the common iliac artery for a 
| diffused true aneurism, extesding from the 
external iliac to the common femoral. This 


forms an oblong tumour, which is indented 
in the middle by the crural arch, and a 
lobulated appearance is thereby imparted to 
it. Themanon whom it was to be under. 


‘ous to have the Operavion soon 





} 
taken 1s an 


performed, and his constitution is at present 
unimpaired. We were not so fortunate, from 
| the crowd which attended, as to hear the 
}reasons assigned by Mr. Guthrie for this 


unexpected delay. ‘They certain y ought to 
be valid ones, for the aneurism has been 
rapid in its growth, and may continue to 
enlarge at the same rate, We shall give 
the particulars of this case next week. 


The four surgeons were present, and 


every-thing that was interesting in the 
hosjital was freely exhibited. it was ob- 
served that t 
very neat manner, and much approbation was 





he fractures were put up ina 


bestowed onthem. ‘Thecreditis said to be 
tue to Mr. KE. H. Thomas, the house-surgeon 
in indefatigable student. ‘There were two 


or three hopeless cuses of lumbar abscess, 


r 


which would be better out of the hospiral ; 
ind about ten cases of erysipel 8, GloOpathic 
und traumatic, are now under treatment; one 
case, that of a boy, is remarkable, for the 
independent patches of inflammation on the 


at a considera- 





surface. ‘These are situate: 
yle distance from each other; one on the 
throat, one on the right bypochondrium, 
another on the left, and another on the pubis, 
ind so on. ‘The sympathetic fever is 
mild, 

Beck's case of urinary calculus, proposed 
to be operated upon by Dr Heurteloup, ex- 











cited interest, and we have therefore ap- 
pended a history of it. The monotony of 
our perambuluations through the wards was 
relieved by a little incident. It appears 
that Mr. J. R. E. a three-guinea-subscriber 
to the hospital, had taken upon himself to 
examine and criticise in the wards the case 
of Mrs. Asseter, a patient of Dr. Bright, 
suffering from inflammation of the verte 

bral sheath. Mr. E.made the poor woman 
very unhappy by telling her she was impro- 
perly treated, and he was in the practice of 
having her undressed and shown to any of 
his triends who might accompany him, with- 
out the permission of any medical officer of 
the housebold. Mr. D. O. Edwards was, 
we understand, made acquainted with these 
facts on Saturday, and caught the officious 
governor flagrante delictu. Mr. Edwards 
publicly accused Mr, E, before the medi- 
cal committee and a large concourse of gen- 
tlemen, “‘ of conduct inconsistent with the 
regulations of the establishment and every 
principle of gentlemanly courtesy establish. 
ed amongst medical men,” Mr. Lynn was 
the only member of the medical committee 
who addressed this gentleman in terms of 
reprobation ; so true it is that neglect of 
duty is the most copious source of moral 
cowardice. It is said, however, that Mr. 
White attempted to conciliate the rejected 
councillor. It is indeed but justice to Mr. 
Edwards to state, that the utmost liberality 
is shown to all medical gentlemen who may 
be desirous of examining any of the cases. 





CASE OF STONE IN THE BLADDER, IN TRAIN- 
ING POR LITHOTRITY. 

Thomas Beck, 50 years of age, a silk-cut- 
ter, was admitted in the course of last sum- 
mer with stone in the bladder. He re- 
mained in the hospital but a few days, and 
was compelled to leave for Staffordshire on 
urgent business. He was readmitted on 
the 3rd of September ultimo. The man was 


agreat deal emaciated ; countenance expres- | 


sive of care, approaching the facies hippocra- 
tica, indicating by character aad colour a 
strong diathesis to disorder of the digestive 
organs. He had no impediment, save 
weakness, to locomotion. His teeth and 
gums were healthy; person well-formed ; 
sleep natural ; respiration 15 per minute ; 
chiefly abdominal. No detectable organic 
lesion of the lungs. He has a slight occa- 
sional cough, attended with a scanty secre- 
tion of tenacious mucus, the sequela of a re- 
cent catarrh. Tongueclean, rough, moist, 
deeply grooved iu the median line ; appetite 
for food feeble ; he craves about once daily, 
and is almost immediately satisfied. The 
abdomen is contracted. Slight pain and 
tenderness perceived in the pubic region ; 
bowels open seven or eight Limes daily ; stools 
watery and offensive. 


CASE IN TRAINING FOR LITHOTRITY. 


The patient being sounded by Mr. White, 
a large round stone was discovered in the 
urinary bladder. The case was thought to 
be a proper one for the care of Baron Heur- 
teloup, who has undertaken him. But as 
his general health is very much deranged, 
the Baron has prescribed a course of mild 
tovics combined with aromatics, as well es a 
generous diet. Under this management he 
has fluctuated a good deal, and he is now 
far from beiog in a favourable condition, 
He makes water without pain, but he is 
obliged to evacuate his bladder every hour, 
lhe colour of the urine is natural, but alittle 
white sediment is occasionally manifest, 
There is also a slight catarrhal affection of 
the bladder, He is not conscious of any 
movement of the stone when he changes pos- 
j}ture. The skin is arid, and he has desultory 
|pyrexial fits. Heart tranquil ; pulse 90, 
| feeble and sharp. 

His work has always been easy, and bis 
| health undisturbed, save from the present 
cause. He says “ he never had a day's 
| illness in his life” with any other disease. 
| For twenty years, however, he has had copi- 
}ous sabulou, discharge per urethram, and 
has expelled during that period at least a 
hundred concretions of from the size of a 
horse-bean to that of a pea; yet with all 
this, through his regular habits, his health 
was not for a long time perceptibly altered, 
He calculates that fifteen years have elapsed 
since the first formation of the existing cal- 
culus, and yet its growth is by no means 
what might have been expected, This 
slowness of accretion may perhaps be due 
to the carrying off of the sabulous deposit in 
the form of gravel and small calculi. For 
the last five years he has appeared a little 
the worse for wear. He has become more 
and more emaciated, and he is now deci- 
dedly tabed. The Baron does not form a 
| very favourable prognosis of bis case, and 
|has determined not to operate until there is 
a very manifest amendment. He is at pre- 
| Sent taking chalk mixture with opiate and 
| aromatic confection, 


| 








HOLE-AND-CORNER PROCEEDINGS AT THE 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of Tar Laxcer. 


Sir,—Peculiar to the Westminster Hos- 
pital is the office of physicians’ clinical 
assistant, the holder of which is a resident 
officer, and stands in the same relation to the 
physiciens as the house-surgeon to the sur- 
geons, under the immediate control of the 
apothecary. The regulations decree that 
due notice shall be given of the ensuing 
vacancy, and that the pupils be invited to 
become candidates, that the most effi- 











PARTIALITY AT THE WESTMINSTER.—OBITUARY. 


cient shall be elected after a public exami- 
nation by the physicians. The office to be 
held for six months. 

Monday last at one, was appointed 
for the examination. Accordingly at that 
hour the two candidates, Messrs. Murray | 


and Webb, were in attendance for that | 


purpose, and between twenty and thirty 
pupils to witness the examination. Sir G, 
Tuthill and Dr. Bright (the senior physi- 
cians) were also present, but at two a letter 
was received from Dr. Roe, and the two 
senior physicians, after a short conference, 
declared the examination deferred to eleven 
the following morning, at Dr. Bright’s pri- 
vate house. At this private examination 


Dr. Roe produced a string of written ana- 
tomical dan vary and in conclusion they | 


stated to Mr. Murray, that they were per- | 
fectly satisfied with both, and beiog unable | 
to come to s decision, requested him to| 
give way to Mr. Webb, who was bis senior, 
now, and he should be considered as elect- | 
ed for the next vacancy, Mr. Murray de- 


| their conduct, and as, 


231 


and holding it at Dr. Bright’s house, in- 
stead of at the hospital in presence of the 
|pupils, is enother ground for the charge 
of partiality, as they removed thereby the 
only check which existed upon their pro- 
ceedings 

Sleviag stated the circumstances of this 
election, and the opinions furmed thereon, 
I will leave it entirely in your hands, Pos- 
sibly, though appearances are so much 
against those gentlemen, they may be ena- 
bled to give a satisfactory ‘explanation of 
up to this time, they 
have been deservedly respected and esteem- 
ed by every gentleman at the hospital, their 
vindication would be hailed with general 
delight, and by none more heartily than 
Your obedient servant, 

Inspecror. 


Nov, 5th. 


OBITUARY. 
( From a Correspondent.) 
On Tuesday, the 18th instant, expired, in 


clined giving an answer until he had con-|his @7th year, at Mullingar, Westmeath, 
sulted Mr. Edwards, whose pupil he is, and | Thomas Levinge, Esq., member of the 
was requested to do so on Wednesday. | Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. This 


Many circumstances rendered it inconveni- | 
ent for bim to give way with the prospec- 
tive vacancy. However at one on Wednes- 
day, Dr. Bright informed the candidates 
that he was deputed to say that their claims 
being equal they had decided on electing 
Mr. WW ebb, as he had an advantage in point 
of age of tour years over his competitor. 

The injustice of attempting to induce 
Mr. Murray to retire with the promise of 
the next vacancy, will be manifest. Three 
gentlemen have already signified their in- 
tention to become candidates, who by this 
arrangement, even if their acquirements 
were superior to Mr. Murray’s would have 
no chance of success. 

It will no doubt strike you and your 
readers as somewhat singular that the phy- 
sicians should be unable to decide upon the 
pretensions of the candidates. Indeed the 
pupils with, I believe, not a single excep- 
tion, are of opinion that gross partiality has 
been exercised on the occasion. 

Without at all disparaging the talents of 
Mr. Webb, who has, I believe, distinguish- 
ed himself in morbid anatomy, it is said 
that he has had a regular grinding by Dr. 
Roe (one of the examiners), and that being 
a protégé and factotum of Dr. Roe’s, and 
occasionally an te of his house, he must 
of necessity have been acquainted with the 
written questions propounded by him. Dr. 
Roe is a lecturer on anatomy, and it is fur- 
ther alleged that he calculates upon Mr. 
Webb's assistance in procuring waifs and 
strays at the hospital for the benefit of the 





geatleman was the eldest son of Sir Le- 
vinge of Levingstone, Bart., and the nephew 
of Sir Richard Levioge, Bart, .of Trin Ces- 
tle, and although he was heir to a large for- 
tune he was induced to devote himself to the 
profession of surgery. Eleven years ago he 
became the apprentice of Mr. Crampton, 
the Surgeon-general for Ireland, and was 
early distinguished for his proficiency in 
anatomy and physiology. Mr. Thomas Le- 
vinge was always remarkable for the libera- 
lity of bis sentiments, and openly reproba- 
ted the heartless system of monopoly that 
reigned in the Dublin College. Having com- 
pleted his studies with great credit, he re- 
turned to his native town, where he prac- 
tised with much success, This excellent man 
was much devoted to medical literature. 
He possessed a very comprehensive un- 
derstanding, and great powers of inven- 
tion. His talents and amiable manners 
were highly appreciated by his friends, and 
his loss is deeply felt amongst them. The 
old families of Ireland have long been de- 
terred by a false pride from educating their 
children to usefu! professions, and would 
rather see them in sottish dependence on 
the rent of a few acres of land and involved 
in the lowest dissipation of country sports, 
than honourably engaged in the service of so- 
ciety. Mr. Levinge, a prominent member 
of one of the most ancient and honourable 
families in Ireland, proved, by his selection 
of the medical profession, his perfect eman- 
cipation from the low prejudices of his 
s, and of many of his neighbours. 





cnt in Aldersgate Street. 





The postponement of the examination, 


Medical reform has lost one of its warmest 
supporters in this gentleman, 











or BEFORE | 


THE PLACENTA 
THE FPOTUS,. 


EXPULSION 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. | 


Sin,—Having seen in the last number of | 
Tue Lancer “ a rare case of parturition,” | 
given by Mr. Gower of High-Wycombe, 
as related to him by a highly-esteemed 
friend, I beg to trouble you with the foliow- | 
ing, if you should think it worth your notice. | 
It bears analogy to the one which he has 
stated. 

Many years since, I received an urgent} 
message to go toa patient in my neigh- 
bourhood, upon whom I had attended in| 
many labours. She was at the feeble period 
of gestation. Being at home at the time, | | 
went immediately. On my arrival, | found | 
that much hemorrhage had taken place. She 
was upon her bed. Onexamination, I met 
with the placenta in the vagina ; the next pain | 
expelled it. The head of the fetus (the! 
vertex presenting) was, by a succeeding 
pain or two, forced into the cavity of the | 
pelvis, and, ultimately, rapidly through the | 
os externum. The child in a short time 
respired, and I had nothing to do but to make 
the necessary separation. The lady re-| 
covered as easily as usual. I have attended 
her several times since, nothing particular | 
occurring at the labours. She was about 32 | 
years of age, of spare habit, fair, and of florid 





complexion. She is now living, and grown 
comparatively stout, enjoying excellent 
health. This, Sir, is the only case of the 


kind with which 1 have met (at the full pe- 
riod of pregnancy ) in a tolerably extensive 
practice of more than thirty years’ duration. 
I am, Sir, your very obedient. 
T. Miturnoron,. 
Great Titchfield-street, London, 
October 25th. 





Prizes ar Sr. Taomas's.—On Monday 
Oct. 17, at the commencement of demonstrations at 
St. Thowas’s Hospital, the senior anatomical prize 
was presented to Mr Richard W. Martin of Chatham, 
and the junior to Mr. Richard Lieman of Tavistock, 
by the senior demonstrator ; which prizes had been 
respectively adjudged to them for their practical 
knowledge of anatomy at the close of last session. 





CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Commander Evance does not appear to re- 
collect that the cholera isa plague of fourteen years’ 
duration, and therefore m no way connected with 
the peculiarities of last summer's temperature, &c. 
His other sugyestions are too crade for publication. 
He will not be uffended at the expression. / 

Dr. Forster's Paper on Cholera.—** You 
have done me the bonour to insert my observations 
on cholera, but in the note appended you seem to 
accose me of having hinted st an opinion that comet» 
are exciting causes of such disorders. Observe, I 
only hint, at most, to a remarkable coincidence, not 
a cause ; and the notion was Kepler’s and not mine, 
and is very ancient. All that / contend for is, the 


CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 





atmospheric origia, and the absurdityfof the opmion 








that the disorders are not contagious."—Note from 
Dr. Forster, Now. 1. 

« Mr. R. J. Culverwell, Surgeon, of Loth- 
bury,” requests us to say that he is not the Mr. Cul- 
verwell who lately obtained the office of cupper at 


| the Middlesex Hospital. 


The account of an inquest held by an 
attorney-coroner at Bridstow in Rosshire, Mr. Pat- 
teshall, was not complete. It did not state whether 
evidence relative to the conduct of the son-in-law 
was offered to the coroner. Upou that fact censure 
or exculpation of any party must entirely depend. 
‘There may have been ground for suspicions against 
some one, but we have no proof that the coroner 
was aware of them, and we should not be justified, 
therefore, in publishing the letter we have received. 

The directions and cautions of Mr. Silas 
Blandford, have all of them already appeared in 
this Journal]. . 

We are compelled to postpone Dr, Elliot- 
son's last lecture, the letter mentioned in our last 
from one of our reporters, and many other articles, 
until next week. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Lectures on Anatomy, interspersed with 
practical remarks. Vols.i.Il.and lil. By Braus- 
by B. Cooper, F.R.S. Surgeon of Guy's Hespital, 
Lecturer on Anatomy, &e. London: 8. Highiey, 
and Longmanand Co., 1831. Royal 8vo. Plates. pp. 
310, 308, 300. 





Errsta.—Some important errors of the 
press oceur in our two last numbers, in the editorial 
remarks on the cholera:—In No. 425, p. 175, line 5 
from the bottom, the word “ contagious ” should 
have been non-contagious. At p. 178, the conclud- 
ing member of a sentence which closes at line 9, 
was accidentally removed by the compositor. It 
should have run thas,—* We must either receive 
this,” &c.—or admit that under particular cir- 
cumstances the malady is communicable from man 
to mean. 

la No. 426, p. 156, col. 2, live 16 from the bottom, 
for “shunning” read thinning; and at p. 157, line 
2, instead of “the seclusion of the sick should be 
insisted on,"’ &c., read, should seclusion of the sick 
be insisted on, every means must be devised for m- 
tigating the necessary annoyances to those whose 
liberties are sacrificed to the public will, Same 
page, col. 2, line 23 from bottom, for “ Omoplaw ,” 
read Opotaw, Palatinate of Saudemer. 

In oar present Namber, in the beading to Professor 
Jacob's Lecture, p. 201, the second line should have 
been “ to a course of comparative anatomy.” 

Erratum.—To the Editor of Tae Lan- 
crt. Sirt,—Before | address another lime to you, al- 
low me to offer you my best thanks for the exercise 
of your more mature judgment in withholding the 
publication of that portion of my last letter to which 
you alluded. I see the fall weight of your objection. 
A most egregious blunder, Sir, bas been committed 
either by your compositor or myself, which I mach 
fear wilt prove fatal to the appeal which I have 
made tu Mr. Mantell. I need not, 1 am sure, Sir, 
tell you that next to not recollecting the name ef 
the object of a lover's adoration, nothing hurts bis 
feelings more than to have that name improperly 
spelled, with every letter of which he has a corre- 
sponding chord in hisheart, with which it vibrates 
in delightful accordance. So it is with those objects 
which, though they do not excite in us such tender 
emotions, we are nevertheless strongly attached to. 
itis this consideration which makes me dread Mr. 
Mantell’s vengeance when he sees his favourite 

diluviau steed J. don, Ned “ Iqui- 
nation.” Your early insertion of the above in your 
highly-aseiul Journal, will much oblige, Sir, your 
very obedient servant, 





J. W, K. Parkinson. 
Hoxton Square, Oct. 2ist. 















